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COLUM, NON ANIMUM, MUTANT, QUI TRANS MARE CURRUNT. 


OFFICE, NO. 89 PARK ROW. 





Vor 46, No. 2.] : 
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li, 186o, [Paice Tweive Ozwrs, 








CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & stu, 
COLUMN. 


NOW READY—Pnice 25 Cents. \@ 
THE BROADWAY ™ 


No 4—For December. 
CONTAINING : 

1, Brakespeare ; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. By the au- 
thor of “Guy Livingstone,” Chaps. xy. to xix.—with an 
Dlustration by J. A. Pasquier. 

2. The Secret Name. By 8. H. Bradbury (** Quallon). 
3 Miseries of Dramatic Authorship By a Dramatic Author. 
S$ H Wadsworth Longfellow. By W. Clark Russell. 
5. The Skein. By Robert Buchanan, with Full-page Illustration. 
6. From ty Street to Broadway. By Henry Sedley, Editor 
ot “ The Round Table.” 
7. The Young Men of Zo-Day. By the author of the “Gentle 


Life. 
8. Penny Wise and Pound Foolish. By John Hollingshead. 
9. A Confession. By Alice Cary. 
10, Second Thoughts. By F.C. Burnand—Chap. xi. to xiv. 
NBW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
we, ne NORTE COAST, and other Poems. Small 4to. 
Extra <- gilt, gilt edges, $10; in Turkey morocco, gilt or 


TUPPER'S PR PROVERBIAL, PHILOSOPHY, ist and 2nd Series, 
complete in one volume, with 66 illustrations b: Doré, Ten: 
niel, Gilbert, Foster, Corbould, Pic! ill and Tup 
graved in the highest ae of art A L ae Dalzi Swain, 


and Vizetelly. et iy printed on fue ton 
paper, and bound in 3 cloth, gilt edges, price $8. 
TOUCHES OF NATURE, b epfoess ; exten and authors, in- 
cluding J. E. Millais, “A. J. Pinwell, John 
Tenniel, Frea. Walker Jobn ot we North, J. Wolf and 
J. D. | Watson—Jean Ingelow, iow, Dora Greenwell, ” Christina G. 
R i, The asparin, Sarah Tytler, Robert Bu- 
chanan, “souae Macdonald, Charles Reade, and Rev. Charles 
ey. 
MOORE’S LALLA poor. With 42 Ulustrations, By William 
dared Hablot K. Browae G@. H. Thomas, Thomas Mac- 
d, Kenne Meadows, and "oe Foster. Small 4to, ele- 
b—~) printed and bound, $6 00 
RURNS’S hag AMD 80m D SONGS. Illustrated with One Hundred 
Weir, Birket Foster, and others. 
hick ruck slogaaiy- prin and bound in in extra cloth. Gilt 
00; in Turkey Morocco, extra gilt, $ 
= ; PURGATORY OF PETER THE CRUEL. .- James 
With 36 illustrations by Ernest Griset. 4:0, 
Soke Wo; with the illustrations colored, $4 0. 
8sIR on DE GUY. A 8t Romaunt. By Rattlebrain. 
cad ce tee et tad logan fy -y--! 
on fine paper, an y boun extra 
pin gilt, and gilt edges, price $200. 
#30P’S FABLES. New Edition. Translated by the Rev. G. F. 
toge by tie and illustrated with 114 eugravings from draw- 
y Harrison Weir. Post, 8vo, = Ty gilt, $2 50. 
Boataay bound in Tree Calf, gilt edges, $5 50. 
WasmiDs POSIES. Original Poems of y+ ste Life. Edited 
Robert eo '. and illustraied by G. J. Pinwell, J. W. 
rth and Waiker. dto, ro god y printed on flne 
toned aes poner y talziel Brothers, a beautifully bound in 
oth, gl edges, $10 00; in Turkey Morocco, extra or 


















amen, $16 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW © COLORED TOY BOOKS. 
El ited in colors by Kronheim & Co, 
ee London, a pronounesd by the Seo ay 
sellers, waperier 8 ie rawing and oN to any Toy 


Books before iss: 
1. THE THREE ~ Motte 6 toy pictures, printed in 
colors, by Kronh & Co. 
2 LITTLE ™., RIDING oon. With 6 large pictures, 
ted in co elim & Co. ~* 
8. NOERELLA No 01 OTHER NURSERY TALES. With 


| ng printed on plate paper, in colors, by Leighton 


4. moTase or AND COCKROBIN. With 2 pictures 
printed on plate paper in colors, by Leighton Brothers. 
4to, bound in extra cloth, $4. 
nopTLaDer? COLOURED SCRAP-BOOK, containing 48 
pages of pictures, beautifully printed in colours, on —~ 
paper, by Leighton Brothers, and strongly bound in 


a Bguare o, bound in extra cloth gilt, $1.75. 
en RACK; Trifles for the Little Ones. With $2 full 
atitully printed in colours by Leighton Bro- 


Se 8vo, bound in extra cloth, $1.75 each. 
Tan gaare COUNTRY STORY BOOK. B Braue Miller. 
8 Full-page Illustrations, printed in colours, by Leigh- 


bias * cang7s Serer Lg 
-page Illustrations, prin’ 
Brothers. ” 


Thomas Miller. With 
Colours, by Leighton 


a to the Little on, By Hans 
ustrations in Colours, and 


SEB ERART ; 
« eh 
ia ood, 8175 
ETRY BOOK ; A Belection of Narrative 


LTA TE Illustrations in Colours, and 


Yep 


2oyNTHE NEW NOVELS 


a. fs Dagl Me a PUBLISHED BY 
“” Op ke at HARPER & BROTHERS, 
2 R Ary ; New York. 


PLATING 208 HIGH STAKES. By Annis Tuomas. 8y0., 
Paper; 25 cénts. 


GUILD court. A en Story. By Grorcs MacDoNALp. 
8vo., Paper, 50 cen 


= BROTHERS’ BET; or, Within Six ae By Emivis 
FLYGARE CaRLEN, 8y0., Paper, 25 cents. 


79 a HUGUENOT FAMILY. By Saran TrtLer. 12m0., Cloth, 
MABLE’S PROGRESS. By the Author of ‘‘ Aunt Margaret’s 
Troubles.’ 8yo., Paper, 50 cents, 


THE WATERDALE RESSRDOURS. By the Author of “ Paul 
. Massie.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents 


CARLYON’S YEAR. By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 
8vo., Paper, 25 cents. 


STONE EDGE, A Tale. 8vo., Paper, 25 cents. 


CIRCE; or, Three Acts in the Life ofan Artist. By Basrneton 
WHITE. 8vo., Paper, 50 cents. 


THE TENANTS OF MALORY. By J.8. Le Fanv. 8vo., Paper, 
50 cents. 

BIRDS OF PREY. 
Paper, 75 cents. 

THE CURATE’S DISCIPLINE. By Mrs. Ex,oart, 8vo., Paper, 
50 cents.§ 


By M. E. Brappon. [Iliustrations. 8vo., 





FF, Harper & Broruers will send the above Works by 
b postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt 
of the price. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
ON BOTH SIDES OF THE SEA; 


A Story of the Commonwealth and the Restoration ; a Sequel 
to “The Draytons and the Davenants.’’j 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Tus ScHonssre-Corta Famizy.” 
1Vol.,12mo0. $1 75. 

In scarcely any other form can one obtain, :within the same 
compass, a view so intelligent, so impartial, so life-like, and im- 
pressive of the causes, course and results of the English Civil 
Wars in the 17th Century, and the p i as6o- 


ciated therewith as in this work just published, and the volume 
to which it is a sequel. 





same author, 6 Vols., uaiform, $9 75.4 
M. W. DODD, 
No, 506 BROADWAY, }New York. 
DUFF’S 
NEW SYSTEM OF BOOK-KEEPINC, 
Elegantly Priated in Colours, 
By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


COUNTING HOUSE EDITION, pp. 400, royal octavo, $3 75, 
The Counting House Edition includes 





MERCHANTS, RAILROAD, 
MANUFACTURERS, NATIONAL BANK anp 
JOINT STOCK, PRIVATE BANKERS’ BOOKS, 


The Complete Set of the “Corra Famitr” Series, by the | chrom 


ESTABLISHED 1832, 
E. W. BURR, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 


791 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


Announces to his friends and the public that he has resumed 
the control of the Jewelry busicess—for the past two years con- 
ducted by Jno. A. Reed—and will continue as heretofore, to keep 
a splendid selection of 


DIAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS, 
FINE WATCHES AND CHRONOMETERS, 
STERLING SILVER WARE, &c., &., 
and to Manufacture to Order, every thing in the above line, from 


” | the latest European styles, 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


1. A JOURNEY IN exact. 


By Prorgssor and Mes. Acassiz. 1 vol. 8vo. With Eight Full- 
Page Illustrations, and numerous smaller oves, from Photo- 
a *, and Sketches carefully printed; bound in Morocco 

Price, $5 00. 
The scientific results of the Brazilian Expedition of Professor 
and Mrs. iz are not fully given in the present — 
which is of a popular character, Presenting _= such — 
details of the —— observations 


and connect the narrative a deosstptive 
bene which wil be found exceedingly fresh, SS and = 
turesque. 


The new-and rich field of observation, the unusual qualifica- 
tions of the observers, the thrillip adventures they experienced, 
the attractive style in which the story jis told, and the numerous 
illustrations, combine to render this one of the most valuable and 
attractive volumes of travel ever published. 


T. THS ANTIQUARY. 1. VOL. 
THE MONASTERY. 1 VOL. 
more volumes of the elegant and Tlustrated Faecke | 
e 


Two mo 
Etition of the WavaRLEY Novsis. Ten volumes are now issu 
The complete set will contain twenty-five. Price $1 50 a volume, 





#*,* For Sale by the Booksellers, Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, by the Publishers. 


TIOKNOR & FIBLDS, Boston, 
and 63 Bleecker St., New Yorr. 





nano AMERICAN CHROMOS are fac si: ——s 

of Oiland Water Colour Paintings by the best masters. 

The ge = ies; and, in most eae, fally —_ to the 
ent critic says of cur Chromos of Tait’s 


Orie Le Louis Prang of Le eye of whose efforts to disseminate 
through the country faithful copies of our wild flowers, butter- 
flies, moths and birds, in such pretty forms, and so cheaply, as to 
drive - = the — all inferior Jaye a. has just issued a 

h in oils of one o F. Tait’s clever littie 
erty is a pertect fac-simile of the 
pee pee, te ote not only the a aed the 
very lines of the henvea, =—es yy i A oe 
=. tries with ail his might to make his imita mf 

Cr pte not for the pu of deceiving, but ino order to 

pas = _—e ‘as req ~~ ork Keowledg thin the reach of 
e Wo owledge, ness energy, 

— me hy He brings to is more, a generous spirit towards art 

and artists whick is very pleasant ¢ to meet with. He our cor- 
dinal thanks for what he has already{done, [and our trust that he 
will do his best to — the class he works for in the love of 


— ei 


what is true as well as bea 
Group OF CHICKENS, 10 x 12 inches, $5 00 
Group oF DucKLINes, 10 x 12 inches, $5.00 
Grovr or Quaris, 10 x 12 inches, $5.00 


=. for them at the Art Stores. They will be pant, Se free of ex- 
se, to any address on receipt 6 oe oo oe Journal 
ve Popelar “at describes how these pictures — — pe con- 
‘ains articles and letters by several eminent —mail- 

od fee. Address L. Prang & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Bosteh, 





This is the first compilation of busi its published in 
America, by an experienced merchant, excluding all useless 
theoretical matter given in teachers’ books, and substituting 
much important practical matter, found in no pre-existing work. 
These new and interesting departments of busi education 
are now taught in 

DUFF’S COLLEGE, OF PITTSBURG, PA, 


by several of the best practical business accountants in the coun- 
try. Our elegant new sixteen page 
Double Quarto Circalar, 
fuily describing our new system of accounts, with the report of 
the Chamber of Commerce of New York upon the same ; terms 
of College ; fac simile engravings of our penman’s writing silver 
medals, &c., mailed free. 
P. DUFF & SON, Principals, 








PITTSBURG, Pa, 


SIEGE ARTILLERY 
In THE 
CAMPAIGNS AGAINST RICHMOND, 
WITE 
NOTES ON THE 15-INCH GUN, 
Including an Algebraic Analysis of the Trajectory of « Shot in 


ws coe a accurate drawings of collection of th 
a 
Bias eetrteiiles and Wasse used by eech army Virginia, . 
By Bvt.-Brig.-Gen. Huwnry L. Anzot, U.8.A., 
Major Corps of Engineers. 
THIS DAY PUBLISHED BY - - 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
193 BROADWAY, 
Copies sent free by mail on receipt af price, 

















THE ALBION, 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THE BRITISH AND N. A RM. STHAMSHIPS. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 


os Temenos New York .... Wednesday, Jan. 15. 

soadais es New York .... Wednesday, Jan. 22. 

AUSTRALAS it Teoves New York .... Wednesday, Jan. 29. 

+eeeees-leaves New York.... Wednesday, Feb, 5. 

wUssIA. eeeeeessleaves New York. Wednesday, Feb. 12. 
YRA. 











PALM ~+++eeleoaves New York. “te Wednesday, Feb. 19. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....$150 00 | Second Cabin Passage... ..$30 
as TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $165, 


Payable in gold. 

Berths not secured until paid for. 

An nee 

The owners athe easountatite See Speake ox 
rele nee Bile ot Bille of Leading, t having the value 

s\gned therefor. 


Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, 





Sida TO TAvEprOol, CALIaNe AT QUEENSTOWN 
A = re The Inman Line, sailing twice a week, carrying 
BVERY SATURDAY, 
BEVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 


PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN 

Frest Capin ...........8100 STEERAGE .............$80 00 
Do to London "105 00 = to London....35 00 
Do. to Paris..... .115 00 to Paria 45 00 


oe Zea = a i Bo 
remen. 

“ —— from Liverpool Pa $40, aaa 

—n” can be bought here by persons sending for their 

For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 














S WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
YO at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ine, consis: 
FRANCE...........++ -Capt. Grace......... -- -8,512 tons, 
ENGLAND. ........... Capt. Thompson.......3,450 
THE QUEEN....... .-Capt. Gr eccccseeed Olt ‘* 
HELVETIA -Capt, Cutting. ........ 8,815 “ 
ERIN........ Capt. me “ 
DENM. weeece -Capt. T “ 
PENNSYLVANIA.....Capt. Le « 
VIRGINIA........... Capt. E bed 





seaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 13 o’clock M. 
size of all 8 


The these “ips admits of very spacious State 
Booms, directly into Saloon ; the accommodations 
ane Sao one and the rates lower than any other line. 


An experienced = why yf Tickets 
issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 
re Ceteee Sem Levelgeds a: Gacsetiows reland) for 


028 payanle here in curren 
issued at the lowest rates of af for any amount, 


dy he RN i tos 
, 7 5 an ir a 
of the Com: , 87 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


Loacon AND gt A YORK 
EAMSHIP 
REI pene ae Sg ‘auth th, totam 
ae Excursion Tickets at Reduced rates available for six 
mon 





NA.....,..Captain Dixon...from New York, Jan. 15, 
N o-_ notais Beings from New York, Feb. 1. 

‘ ell, from New York, Feb. 15. 

Pinkham, from New York, Feb. 29. 


I ey British Tron Steamsh! will leave Pi 
= * gen toes, for London ri Amy on getarasy, TaN. 5, 





wtp cight will be taken and Bills of Lading to 
oa Antwerp, Rotterdam, frm and Dunkir! ee 
to ROBT. N. 
pees A 2 eee CLARK, 26 ~All 
HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FORBIGN BXOHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Warexry Lins or Steamers To anp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOOTT’S COBLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 

DRAFTS for 21 and up le in any part of Great 
Britain and —— ae a 6 the Gontaga of can one be 








REYNOLDS’ SPECIFIC FOR GOUT AN 
RHEUMATISM.—This celebrated Medicine continues to 
estimation by numerous gouty and rheum- 
most are relieved in a few 

wo vestene use of 
lew York Messrs, ng ater No. 153 
Water 8 308 OusHY's BON, No, $4 Malden Lan Sand B. 
WBY, No. e , 
. My. THOS. REYNOLDS EDMONTO) 
t Middlesex, 


Rogland, 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
6:AM BETWHEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 

gush been New York, Bremen, ond Southampton, cay 
een New Yo rem yu! 
ing the United States Mall. 3. e 
FROM BREMEN —EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
MO. NEW YWORK,—tVERY ng 
— From New Yorx To B 
AT, “and. Sogrmaarron— 


First Lay he 
in’ sind; het heey Cabin, $72; Steerage, $35. 


Yrom Bremen 
ble in = 
mapa oe are | LA London and Hull, for which 
through bills of lading are sign: 
paeaahadiaunean Seidl to each vessel. 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 
"No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


Sie ee ye not be delivered before goods are 
dhanzed 0b tho Cestorn ’ 
G@rBpecic taken to Havre, Southampton and Bremen at the 
lowest rates. For susie os baamage cotta to 
OBLRICHS & Co. 68 Broad Street. 


FOR SAVANNAH, CA. 
BLACK STAR (INDEPENDENT) LINE. 
EVERY SATURDAY. 
Freight at the Reduced Rates. 
THE FIRST CLASS STEAMSHIPS 

eceseseeeesss+s Thomas Lyon, commander. 
Y, 11th od Saneasy, at ats — P.M. 
vthninianienis Isaac Crowell, commander. 

» 18th of Saatinry, at 3 o’clock P.M. 
or passage, heving eens accommodations, apply 


» Agent, 93 West st. 
yo yey COHEN & CO., Agents, ts, Savann 

All goods destined for the interior poe ye by this hey | con- 

signed to the Central Railroad of Georgia, and also AR Atlan- 

Railroad through Florida, or Octavus Coh | & Co., 

be received and forwarded to place of 

destination at a total cost not to exceed that charged by the com- 
bination lines. 


0 Second Ca seoabin’ 
oRK—F: iret Ca- 
Price of 










Leaves 
For 





INSURANCE. 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” ¥ 
THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFB INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 491 Broadway, N. Y. 

Is A DECIDE) SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Ezpress, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 

“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successfal for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the satest and most é ples, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” 

Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 

SEND oR CALL FOR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the feat of the C y, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 


' IN THESE TIMES, 
AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 


not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, by changing their policies into this Company. 
Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 














application. 
Agents wanted in{City and Country. 
FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIBB INSUBANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 

9 Cooper Imstitute, 34 Avenue, 





[ZNCORPORATED 1823] 
Cash Capital, - - - -- +--+ === = $600,000 00. 
Surplus, -------++-+-++-++-- + $266,067 77 
Cash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,.......9755,657 77 
Policies Issued sn pene Onlontt ths Ons 
at ite various Agencies in so principal cities in the Ul tod 
JAMES W. OTIS, President 


RB. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 


CONSIDERABLE INHERITANCES. 
Meirs Wanted for hidden t es, due to th d 
to ve found in an extraordinary publication, s sent post free to any 
part of the world upon the receipt of $1. Family Arms found, | ** 
painted and engraved. Crests for harness and envelopes. Address, 

HENRY HAYS, 649 Broadway, N. Y. 


HMULLOWAY’s PILLS D TMENT.— 
Cancer.—The rillian ne py f* 














THE 
GREAT AMERICAN 


Established 1861. 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. 
The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Tux Great American Tz Company, to do away, as far as possi- 


TEA CO. 


passage | ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 


supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits ot the Chinese 
factors. 

1st. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d" The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many 
cases. 

4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the carg6, and the Pur- 
chaser sells it to the Speculator (in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at a 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL HE PROFIT 
HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these sient profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small commiesion paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 

Some parties inquire of = how ney shall proceed to get up a 

ab. The answer is sim mply & each person wishing to join in 

a club, say how pony esor ‘atfee he wan 


and select the kind 
snd price from ray. ce List, as published in the paper or in 


rite the? names, kinds and amounts p 
list, and when the club is complete, — it to us by and 
we will put each party’s goods in se 

the name upon them, with the eouk, 60 aon os 
sion in their distribution—each getting exactly what he 
orders, and no more. The cost o toma rtation, the members 
of the club can divide equitably among emselves. 


The funds to Be Fost for the egeote ordered can be sent by drafts 
on New York, ce money-orders, or by Exp 
avon the convenience willy i Gniren"? if the amotnt o 
exi ,we send the goods 
press, to wes ao delivery.” 4 ‘ " 


For manner of get Cl 2 
al +s up Clubs, &c., see advertisement { 


(en! the Sn SM, we po. cond banks, 
your orders plainly, 8 GREAT AMERICAN TEA - 
PANY, 31 and 83 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as pa 
ties — wetting thet o* near in they dare to. 
cir Teas from us may confidently rel 
tting tt them = ure and fresh, as they come: direct from th Custom 
ouse stores to our warehouses. 





The Company have selected the following kinds fro stock, 
— Caxo a to meet be — of Glebe They oss 
© same as the pany 
i? as the list of prices will show. He ranitecien New 
All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 











PRICE LIST. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green 9e., $I, $1.10, b 
Ge tei AN ae iy best $1.5, por Ib. 
JAPAN $1 hy 10, beat $b per oe SS oe 
coum eae, ), oe, 8be., set $1 00, bet I per 
ENGLISH BLEAKFAsT ogy 





Black), 80¢., 9c., $1, $1.10, best $1.20 
GU. POWDER (Green) he best $1.50. 
COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
B.-A. — Lew 2%5ec., 30c., 35c,, best 40c. per d. 
ation of Coffe, can Bouse ive in . article by mang 
ings guantieg ind Dinner 


that using 
Coffee, which we sell at the low 
aT ellie path ed Coes give perfect satisfaction. 


aan save from 50c, to $1 per Ib. by purchasing their 
‘eas 0! 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

No, 31 and 838 VESEY STREET. 
No, 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 
No. 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth St. 
No. 289 SPRING STREET. 
No, 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 
No. 183 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 
BEWARE of all concerns that advertise as “ sRancuEs” 


ae Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full or in < 
as they are BOGUS Or ONLY IMITATIONS, We have no “« branches 
and do not authorize any parties to use our ve no 


connection with any other house. 
, uiaber of men tre’ engaged, by cLomaixe tog ether hey ean Fe 
ey oes Sy to the Coffees about one-third, 

GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 anp 88 VESEY STREET, 
Post-Orrice Box No. 5,643 Naw Youre Crrr, 
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Literature. 


ROBIN’S RETURN 
BY JOHN JAMES LONSDALE. 


i It was Yule, and the snow kept falling 
In silent shadowy flight, 
Through the dull gray haze of the daylight 
j Far into the starless night ; 
- And father sat close by the fireside 


With the children round his knee, 
And every bonny brown face was there 
i But the onefthat was at sea. 


{ A JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD WITH 


Never a letter and ne’er a word 
And my eyes with tears were dim, 
As I wreathed the holly upon the wall,j 
And harked to the children’s hymn; 
And father said as their carol ceased, 
With a smile nigh like a tear, 
Christmas will scarce be Christmas, wife, 
If our boy should not be here. 


The wheel in the nook stood all unturned, 
And I saw not granny’s face; 
But the tears dropped under the wrinkled bands, 
Held towards the Yule log blaze: 
Poor Bessie she turn’d to the doorway, 
With face both pale and sad, 
So I kissed her cheek ere we parted 
For love of my sailor lad. 


th * 


As I look’d down the drift-dimm’d pathway 
I said there’s one we know, 





one another, the men appear to have the free manner and the 
abundant cheerfulness of childhood. The dinner proceeds in 
a careless manner. 
table; nota prim way, but an eminently sociable and easy 
one. The prodigious consumption of macaroni wound upon 
the fork until it bears a strong resemblance to an ancient 
crone’s distaff, is conducted in a slipshod fashion, and seems 
to be mixed up with the making and smoking of cigarettes. 
All the company appear to be on the best terms, and each 
seems to have just come in for an extraordinarily large slice 
of a The Italian sunlight glows upon them, and pene- 
trates an 


Roman family. They were poor, I knew, and had troubles 
enough. When the blow struck them they made wild gesti- 
culations, and cast up implorin 


Here is the Gaul n: as bold 
Of brow, as insolent of mien ; 

Lacking in reverence, as of old, 
On Alia’s bank or Clusium’s green : 

On Rome’s white age and warning frown, 
Again he lifts profaning hands, 

But no Papirius strikes him down, 
Welcomed, not buffeted, he stands. 


Still, still the same, that Gaulish clan : 

But these, can these Rome’s worthies be ? 
This triple-crowned white-haired old man, 
With woman’s face, and weakly knee? 

These cardinals, a blood-red show, 
The Priests of , in dyes of war, 

That kiss, not strike the invader low, 
And to the Gaul their gates unbar ? 








































beetroot, an 


Ab me, it is not as I thought— 
That History ali her tale repeats ; 
She but re-writes the chapters fraught 
With frauds and crimes, with wrongs and cheats; 
Renews Rome in her r fate, 
Her dull decline, her feeble fall : 
Brings back the Brennus to her gate, 
But not the Manlius to her wall. 


—__>—_—_—— 


Spanish ladies, 
—Punch, 
I think perha 


room. 


A KNIFE AND FORK. 

ITALY. + 
The Italians are people of simple tastes. At table, among 
now and then. 
An Italian has his own way of sitting at 


possesses them. 


It fell to my fortune to be located on the same flat with a | ‘hemselvee.” 


hands to Heaven. You 


sex, in a hearty appetite. 


d it is made. 


friends. One dish, w 


at table. Bonepicking, 


ta renee re or England ata private ta- 

ie? Leaps nthe wo A 
kled Ay hen a 

sprio w 3 

Pm great at creams and ices; and they 

cate flavour designed to imitatg the national colours. 

But I was on the point of forgetting about my happy and 
vivacious Roman 
delight of the elderly and more matronly lady of the party 
was macaroni moulded into the 
either filled with spiced meats, and 
Cappilletio, bat So npesre dehghted ef beyond other for 

, but the signora delig’ it beyon ms 
of macaroni, and would have that it was specially excellent, 
and would remember that it was particularly Roman. —_— 

pes e 


gatnished with olives, 
hths, the anchovies being lightly 


The Italiane, agaio, 


served me One vi deli- 


was the sp cial 


of hats, and serv 
asoup, or flavoured 
flavour in the 


be anything graceless or repugnant to the sight of the other 
+ "The foolish idea which our English 
girls have, or rather which we have given our English gir! 
that a sickly appetite which can only master a few morsels o 
food is an elegance, should be contrasted in order to fully ex- 


pose its absurdity with the ap of French or Italian, or 


and other little free- 


doms apart, the French matron surely contrasts advan! 
ously with her English sister. As I sat over a glass of 


the wine of purest flavour, at its best, that is 


pressed from Italian grape—and waiting my coffee, an Italian 
party of holiday-makers came, lively as singin 
The reztaurant-proprietor received them in a joyous, 
somewhat familiar manner, with less bowing and more cordia- 
lity than is customary in France. They fell to at the table pre- 
sently, as in their own room. I and two fellow-travellers had 
been sitting opposite cach other, dropping a forced sentence 


g-birds, into the 


“ Why should we be moping and trying to say something 
while those people keep up perpetual chatter ?” 

My old American friend Uistedewes turn up everywhere 
now-a-days; but none of them know much about eating) was 
with me, and answered, 

“ Chatter: that’s just the word, I guess. People who talk 
like that don’t do much thinking. 
countrymen, said that thuse who had very few ideas in their 
head were glibbest, as people get out of church quickest when 
it is ‘nearly empty.’ At any rate, those people are enjoying 


Who was it among your 


The Englishman who was with us voted them, the men, 
fools; and the women, babies. For they played with their 
knives and forks, and one dark Italian of mili 


tary appearance, 


r Would have given a good deal, darling. .| beguiled the time, furtively darting bread pellets at the hand- 
Ti To have seen you thro’ the snow ; . meee, aoe he J my bp th ead ‘wae Ryn some girl opposite him, who affected not to know whence the 
y Then we drew near the hearth together, note in her voice, and carolling blithely as a lark over a corn-| Pellets came, but knew perfectly well, all the time. The 
And listened side by side, field. Some visitors would drop in, and peals of laughter, | ™sster of the establishment joined the lively group. A hole 
In the first blithe peal of the merry bells and the clamour of high-pitched voices—the music of the | i the floor led to the kitchen. The white cap of a chef bob- 
Which welcome Christmas tide. lingua Toscana in bocca Romana—would sound through the| ed up, and at once the party, who by this time had a pyra- 
rooms, and reach your humble servant. These Roman dames | Mid of macaroni before them, engaged him in sprightly con- 
Never a sound but the crackling log, with their endless string of bearded, swarthy visitors, were | Versstion. 


And the wind amid the thatch, 
Till the clock was near the stroke of twelve, 
When a finger rais’d the latch ; 
A merry brown face stood at the door, 
The face I lov’d the best, 
And the snow in the curls of Robin} 
Lay melting on my breast! 


Dear granny, she rose from her corner 
And clapped her hands in glee, 
And she said, “ O roving Robin, 
You must keep a kiss for me! 
And there’s some one else will want one, too, 
~_._ -*Who left not long ago!" 
Ah, she got it,” quoth Robin, laughing,” 
“ When we met among the snow.” 


e 





BRENNUS-BONAPARTE. 
“Hark! The Gaul (is at her gates.” 


D> States, like stars, fixed orbits fill ? 
And is the Muse of History's song, 
With all its variations, still 
One weary round—a round of wrong ?j 
Must Jove’s fane, and St. Peter’s dome, 
Witness the self-same fears and fates? 
See the same captives chained in Rome, 
The same invader at her gates ? 








simple as the children of the desert. They would issue forth 
in the shades of the evening, gorgeous}: 
with a neighbour; but in what primitive, unaffected, nay 
startling costumes, have I not seen them of mornings. They 
were never abashed. They were approachable at ary mo- 
ment. They were dining in their bedroom, and the visitor 
knocked, and the cheery voices called “entrate.” A table 
with plates about it, spoons and forks, a mound of macaroni 
—lazsagni or spaghetti—a disk of apples, and a loaf of bread! 
There was no more order on the table than there was in the 


or hunt out a fresh dress from her wardrobe, in the middle of 




































arrayed, to take teal, Well, 


“ Yes, 


proceedings. The signorina would take a turn at the piano, 


the repast. The macaroni was left wound upon the fork, 
while a vivacious account of the grandeur and airs of the 
marchesa at the party last night, was given. What frank, 
cordial, hospitable people were these! Content over their 
plain light cuisine, just varying the fl:vour from parmesan to 
tomato, with their macaroni. You were welcome to anything 
within their reach. You must taste their mortadella, from 
Bologne, und cut yourseli a bit of the Formaggio di Cavallo, a 
hard, skittle-shaped cheese, made, I believe, of mare’s milk— 
a thing of poor flavour. These Roman dames were ladies in 
spirit, in manner, and in position, They lived chiefly on fruit 
and vegetables, with the help of the universal, ever-simmer- 
ing pignatta, or pipkin. With a pinch of fire—everybody 
knows the Italian proverb Buon cuoco, poco fuoco—the pipkin 
bubbled all day long, producing the gravy for the macaroni. 
I could never understand exactly of what that gravy was 


made. But when the signora was led into the extravagance 


at the 


“That's so,” said Tomkins, 
grease. Just think of one of our 
might make a book-marker with a bit of it, it’s that dry. That 
macaroui’s a puzzle to me. Watch that girl. If I hadn’t seen 
it a score of times before, I should say it was right down dan- 


blow upon the table. 


” from the Englishman. 


“Talking to the cook, now!” grunted the Englishman. 
take it, that’s more sensible,’ said Tomkins. 
“ There’s something to be got out of him anyhow.” 


“Now we, in America, hate 
griddle-cakes. Why you 


With infinite contempt, “Now I suppose there is some- 
body in the world who would marry that girl?” said the Eng- 


man. 

“ Well, yes; I guess there is ;” from Mr. Silas, “and that 
somebody's not far off.” 

I here ventured to interpose: “I really cannot understand 
why, because that young lady is happy, cheeriul, completely 
at ber ease, in the enjoyment of, well—let us say, robust 
health ; and has consequently a good appetite, she should be 
compared to the boa with the blanket, for eating a good dish 
ot macaroui. Pray observe that she takes her wine, Barbera, 
Asti, or whatever ii may be, plentifully dilutec.” 

* Right,” said Mr. Silas, emphasizing his a; proval with a 
You've remarked that you don’t fiad 
much water in an English lacy’s wine glass. 
what. It isn’t long since [ was dining at the tadle-d'héte of 
the Grand Hotel, one of your sweet litle English girls of the 
ripe age of nine was my neighbour. 
on talking terms, and on the firs: occasion when she appeared 


Til teil you 


Her parents and I were 














~ half a fowl from the public establishment under- Wie hots, | asked her whether I should pour her some 
: . saath, I belleve every bone thereof found its way into the| Water. ‘Ob, dear no,’ said the little minx, with a toss of her 
Agu look on, a8 Brennus flings onld pipkin. Perpetually a little Roman lady popped out of flaxen curls. “i'll take some Champagne; but presently, 
is scornful sword into the scale, the salon, and had a peep at the merry pignatia. The pi, when the meat comes ! 
And while the uneven balance swings, interested me. It is the foundation of the Italian peuple’s|_ ‘‘ A little strong,” 1 Pegg hed I held to my point, and 
Bids steel’s dead weight o’er faith prevail ? cuisine, and murmured merrily centuries ago, before it passed I think, won over Mr. Silas Z. Tomkins to my side. He de- 
Upon Mentana’s bloody mead, into France and became general there also, as the pot-au-feu, plored the candy eating of his own countrymen, and admitted 
Aserst by Alia’s* margin clear, This with some rice or vegetables, or some form of macaroni, that it was pleaganter to see a bright girl in perfect health, 
Must we again “va victis” q together with a handful of fruit, makes the happy Italian's eating naturally, like the {talian lady before us, than to sit in 
By Chassepot writ, as once by spear ? meal. Observe how delicate the meal is. It would not hold the midst of elaborately dressed affectation, and spin out luke- 
the square-built Evglishman together, in the bles kneas and | ¥4rm conversation among ladies who have dined solidly in 
Gr is all but the baser cruelties of his climate; but itis enough under the sun of| the nursery. s 
Of Rome's great drama set aside ? Italy ; and, for variety, has not the Italian his whimsical| _ “One taste of the Falernian,” I suggested, “and we go.” 
Shall we have Brennus Bonaparte, changes in the shape of his paste? in his spumoni, his niocchi, For Mr. Tomkins would not leave any experience untasted. 
Camillus, Fabius be denied ? his lazzagni. It was hence that cookery travelled into We had the sweet caer. Cristi before us, and we had al- 
Hear the loud cackle of the flock France—it is eaid, in the wake of Catherine de Medicis, The|Feady tried some of the Muscadine wines, and I had found the 
% The Capitol that claim to save, Science de Gueule was cultivated in Italy when it was new to|®Patkling Moscato to my taste. 
But see no Manlius strike the stroke the French. Albeit the Italians are now far bebind their The Italians have the grape, the sun, and the soil for the 
That to the chin the invader clave ? neighbours. They have fallen behind because they have re-| Michest and most delicate wines; but the skilful labourer has 
— as I have said, simple race; simple and careless, | Yet to make his way into the vineyards. W. B. J. 
Where are those stately sires that sat As they “neither prune their vines, nor consult the proper 
Serene, before the sacred stairs soil for their culture, nor refrain from leaving them secondary 
To the Capitol, in state d to the other productions of the earth ;” so they let the kitchen} A WORD ABOUT WAITS AND CHRIST- 
Of bordered robes, and curule chairs ? shift for ite The fork is an Italian “ neatness,” we are MAS CAROLS 
While whiter than their ivory wands. told; and what a part I have seen Italian fingers play in a . 
Or the bleached togas’ stainless flow, modern repast Since Charles Lamb wrote his wonderful lament for the de- 
O’er their broad breasts and folded hands, I found my table prettily laid out. The little mound of|cay of beggarsin the Metropolis, we have witnessed the de- 
Swept their great beards like swathes of snow. , the flakes of Bologna eausage, the sardines, butter,| cline of a score of equally honoured institutions. The 
and lemon, were happily disposed in the centre of the table | Mendicity Boole tf and the accumulating prerogat:ves of 
While surge of red-haired Gauls, at gaze with a handsome supply of two toothpicks to each plate. The|“ active and intelligent” — Officers, unite to clear our 
On all around, fi and Milanese soup was . 1 was impressed, however, with | streets not | of beggars, but of smali dealers, of catchpenny 
Broke on that band, and felt amaze the dish of fried eels with toast and bacon, flavoured with le-| hucksters, and of those amusing vagabonds who make 
To reverence grow, and bent the knee, mon—a delicate of strange flavours harmonised. And | life of towns Loh: and redeem our t! ‘fares 
Till Gaulish scorn revived its laugh, now you see we fall back into the French cuisine, and find the tony dl of mortar, in 
And the irreverent hand was reared, talian a poor and not unfrequently over-greas mony = Ks the modern Union Workhouse style of architec 
4 And old Papirius raised his staff, it. Manzo Stuffato is a la mode ; 5 Meng The committal to prison of the en ity who 
; And smote the Gaul that stroked his beard. —well, the English may flatter themselves that they can pro-|sell for a penny six useful articles, including “ the 
uoe this dish as it cannot be got any where on the European | Belcher ring, the gold pin, the something funny and some- 
* The stream near which the Gauls first defeated the Romans. |continent. The Italians are inte 2 Bing eneng ont Of eae od i ee Bokaaky, 
; t The bitter words put by Livy into the mouth of Brennus| est, to my mind, is their Served as a all a sheet of new and songs; the utter 
4 when the Romaus complained of his flinging his sword inte the @euere, It ise plain and not expensive dish. Thereisa run of itinerant fruit-merchants; the relentless 
soale, upon it Anybody could meke it; sud Of the glib-tongued agents who are intrusted to 
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lee which strive to remind one of that of the cag, need not | wished to know, not only how much beer was brewed, but 
ve much harm in it, especially if it moves the hearers of the | whether the farmer made any candles, or soap, or bricks, or 
carol to give something to the young singers, wherewith to/| tanned any hides,and whether he had paid duty on all the salt 











q elon their own Christmas dinner. he used. Then, too, the parson of those deeply regretted 
a very lately might be heard, even in London, the | times was curious as to the yield of every crop, for he took his 
e -| shrill piping of some urchin, or the united squall of “ a|tithesin kind. Now farmers—who, as a rule, read little, and 





mother and six,” but they have been moved on. ha 
eas foes cones, d|not much to the public loss. At an rate, the caro 9 


one the way of the maypoles; and a great business city, 
The itinerant musicians have long since‘been driven,to the | having its worldly interest to consider, cannot be expected we 
Cena play seeent omnes ae mf where, | listen to 
, men of business pay retaining to brass 

bands, or violin and harp duettists; the acrobats dare no 
longer make a pitch in quiet streets where there was once a 
NE eee ae ee teens of sagged cusps. The 
galanty-show isa thing of the past, and Punch has found a 
more unconquerable antagonist than Shallaballah, the beadle, 

the , or even the enemy of mankind himself. 
Perhaps our advance in civilization and social science 
makes the suppression of all these necessary. Our city may 
have outgrown such puerile expressions ef gaiety, in times 
when the great grindstone of labour turns incessantly, and 
every nose is pressed upon it from dawn to dark. It par oe 


think the more of the past—still very often look on the oy 
as their natural enemy, and on the governmentas & malicious 
powerful fiend that served them an ill turn nineteen years 
ago, that makes them alone of all producers pay & tax on pro- 
duce, and is on the look out to impose on them another. 
Therefore they detest the name of statistics. Besides, the 
English farmer is usually a tenant at will, paying a low rent 
as a compensation for a nominally precarious but practically 
permanent tenure. Tenants-at-will labour under the delusion 
that they can keep their position and their profits or losses 
from the calculations of the landlord’s agent—an ostrich-like 
delusion, but very firmly fixed. 

For all these reasons the farmer has hitherto displayed a 
rooted aversion to anything like agricultural statistics, and has 
successfully resisted attempts, even endorsed by noblemen 
considered “ farmers’ friends,” to collect the sort of agricultu- 
ral information which is furnished annually to the govern- 
ments of the United States and of the Australian colonies, as 
well as to all the governments of continental Europe. 

Thus, when cattle were dying off at the rate of some thou- 
sands a week, we positively did not know, within a couple of 
millions, more or less, how many cattle, sheep, and pigs there 
were for the British meat-eater to fall back on when the for- 
eign trade in live cattle was entirely stopped—that foreign 
cattle trade which in 1864 brought us as mapy animals as have 
since perished by the plague. 

One indirect result of the cattle-plague was to obtain official, 
although non-compulsory, returns of the numbers of horned 
stock, sheep, and pigs in Great Britain; Ireland having for 
several years been the subject of an annual statistical inquiry. 
The English tables are now before us. They are not very sa- 
tisfactory, for the inquiries were conducted by the officers of 
the inland revenue, and it is amongst the traditions of that office 
to afford no more information than the law requires. 

Nothing, therefore, is given but the bare figures of the re- 
turn, which are thrown, as though grudgingly, before the pub- 
lic, like the pieces of a child’s puzzle, to be put together as we 
can. We are not toid how many schedules were distributed, 
how many defaulters there were, on the number of owners, or 
the estimate of atock unreturned. Neither are we informed of 
what is equally important—the particulars of the breed of the 
stock, ont whether they were stores or fat stock. In some 
counties lambs were embodied with sheep; other returns in 
the colder counties were made before the lambs were yeaned ; 
but intelligible notes for the useful reading of the naked statis- 
tics do not appear. 

The number of cattle before the outbreak of the rinderpest 
in Great Britain, excluding Ireland and the islands, has been 
estimated at nearly five millions. The return falls short of that 
number by some six thousand; but this first voluntary census 
nyt be wrong by that number either way. The rinderpest, up 
to October, 1866, had by the plague or the poleaxe destroyed 
over two hundred thousand head, or something like five per 
cent. of the average stock—a serious loss, not easily to be re- 
anew especially under the restrictions which have become 

ndispensable to guard the country against a second ‘introduc- 

tion of the disease. The sheep of 1866 were counted at over 
twenty-two millions, and the pigs at two millions and a half. 
Sheep, although not absolutely free from rinderpest, suffered to 
the extent of less than eight thousand. 

We have not included the live stock of Ireland in these 
figures, b the sea- passage that divides the green island 
from England makes the importation just as difficult as from 
Holland and North Germany, and more difficult than from the 
Channel ports of France. But Ireland, although still un 
stocked for want of capital and confidence amongst ers, 
makes a very respectable display in the statistical tables. The 
cattle amount to three millions and a half (we throughout 
quote round numbers) ; the sheep are only a very little more 
numerous than the cattle ; and the pigs reach one million three 
hundred thousand. 

A writer in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society 
has given us the area in acres and the ye of the prin- 
cipal continental states and of the Uni States, and shows 
the porportion of live stock of each{kind to‘each hundred aeres 
of area and each hundred ot population. According to these 
tables, Holland and Belgium—butter and cheese exporting 
countries—stand highest in proportionate number of cattle to 
acreage, but rather low in the proportion of their total stock 
to the ber of their population—Lelgium being, as compar- 
ed with the United Kingdom, as fifty to one hundred and 
thirty, our inferior number of cattle being made up by the 
superior number of sheep. On these tables Professor 4 
of Oxford, has constructed a theory that the number of live 
stock in Great Britain is decreasing, in consequence of the ten- 
= | of small farms to be ami ated into ones, All 
existing evidence is opposed to this theory, and is in favour of 








“ God rest you, merry gentlemen, 

Let nothing you dismay.’’ 
There is no rest for the caroller, at all events, and he might 
almost as well take to picking pockets. There is very little 
“comfort and joy” to him in the reflection that the law re- 
gards stealing and singing for alms, as about equally punish- 
able offences. 

The carols, however, were always more of the country than 
of town ; and in the disputes about the very origin of the word 
carol, those who held that it was derived from the old Saxon 
churl, because it was a ruetic song or chaunt, seem to have had 
4 deal on their side. 

he London institution was that of the Waits, and the meanin; 
of this name, which was given to the minstrels who celebrated 
the advent of the Christmastide by serenading the citizens after 
nightfall, is now rather obscure. It is pretty evident, how- 
ever, from the records of old account-books, in which the items 
of expenses for pageants and the like were entered, that the 
r waits were extra guards, waiting-men, or watchmen employed 
ness that they have grown up thrustupon them. Would that/ on occasions of state, and who added minstrelsy to their other 
there was some district provided by a paternal government | accomplishments. In the days when the watch patrolled the 
where the quiet, silly, easy-going old fogies and the little| City, and cried to all loyal people to hang out their lignts, 
children might all retire together, and where the itinerant | there was an attempt at cadence in their summons ; and even 
merchants, and the exhibitors of entertainments supported by in later times, some of the ancient Charleys (we old fogies re- 
voluntary contributions, should have leave to make member them, and tell the children about their ways) used to 
game all the year round ; where clown should be permitted to sing, “ ten o'clock, and a fine starlight night,” in a quavering 

muet @ real policeman in the open highway, and make a| recitative, which was not altogether devoid of a certain sus 
butter slide on the steps of the vestry hall; and the world-| picion of music. It is pretty certain that the regular,watchmen 
renowned equilibrists should have a real — erected for| were once called waits, and that they gave their name (or 
their convenience when the spring came round ! took it from) a sort of hautboy, through which they used to 

Alas! the merriment of our youth, even the harmless and | blow a tune when they went their rounds, as an encourage- 
simple part of it, is passing away, and will soon have vanished, | ment to peaceable people, and a warning to evil doers. Per- 
aa as the maypoles themselves have been cut down and sold | haps it would be a serviceable addition to the accountrements 

firewood. They have been utilized and sold for a penny a| of our modern police constables, who are many of them tole- 
bundle ago; and everybody is expected to talk af the| rable proficients on the cornet or the trombone, as their per- 
century, and to at least eighteen hundred and | formance in the “ police bands” will testify. Indeed, it might 
seventy years old. be suggested that these very police bands should take the place 
me of us can’t, for the life of us. We yearn for a little| of the waits of our youth, and soothe us with dulcet strains 
folly, a brief holiday-time, a season of misrule, and a burst of| during the week that heralds in Christmas. There is prece- 
twopenpy extravagance. However we may try to conceal the | dent for such official minstrelsy ; for in Southwark, if not else- 
fact, and summon to our faces a smug sneer in the presence of | where, the master of the waits held his position by license, 
hard-headed progressionists, we feel our fingers clench as we | until competition and free-trade were too many for him. Then 
hold our bante in our pockets. Most of all do we feel an al-|the practice began to decline, although late wayfarers at 
most unconquerable desire to punch those hard heads, as they | Christmastide, would often come upon a ghostly party of seedy- 
—- but at Christmas and trying to knock over our “‘cakes | looking meu standing at a street corner, over their half boots 
and ale. t them have their way, and there will soon be no | in snow, and blowing as much steam as music from their half- 
more plum-pudding, no decking of our rooms and halls, or| frozen instruments. If he were charitably disposed he could 
even our churches, with ht green boughs and red ies, | invite them to the nearest tavern, where the fire, shining 
no waits, no Christmas carols, no kissing under the mistletoe ; | through the red curtain, made one warm in anticipation, and 
they would all life down to the union workhouse pat- | there we a caa of ege-hot, or that favourite mixture called 
tern if they could—that is to say, to their own pattern ((or it > y bosé, composed of hot-spiced ale, qualified with Geneva. 
does sometimes happen that there is a faint gleam and reflec- | It is a poor heart that never rejoices; and when he was snug 
ted glory of Christmastide even in workhouse wards here and | in bed istening to the last tune on Christmas-eve, and the waits, 
Faleat eee pny agen —, by a bowl | he would feel — the colder for having remembered the sea- 
ecture application o team .— Broad azine, 
ane tothe extraction of the cube root an = — —— 
remonstrate with these le, and they grin sar- row 

donicaly, aa they aak you if you take them for enildrea er fovis.| THE BEEF QUESTION IN ENGLAND. 
No, ! You would that they were wise enough to become| “A pound of meat without bone” is to be the future allow- 
either, .~ according to the old saying, it takes a wise man to | ance of the British soldier, according to the recommendation 
— 4 ——— means a seasonable fool, an appropriate | of the Royal Commission on Recruiting. When that recom- 
= — ool, who knows when ginger should be hot i’ | mendation is carried out, our soldiers will have a better raw 
“> , and the tankard brought iu and the log set a bura- | material for dinner than any other army in Europe. The 
is the poorest fool of all who for ever has the dul-| value of the meal will depend on the degree of cultivation the 
no play upon bim, and it is from having forgotten this military cooks possess. In this addition to the daily military 
worthy orators andj unsympathetic philanthropists | meal the commissioners have been fortunate, and have shown 
to “elevate the masses” often fail so signally. The|that they understand the tastes of the claes from which sol- 
of our social legislation is not to promote rational | diers are drawn. We are essentially a meat-eating people, 
and harmless amusements; and the efforts of many | and it is necessary to rise as high as the tables of the upper 
most earnest pastors and masters are directed rather | middle class before you meet with the elaborate) ve- 
g lat ave Ge bee cy Apne ee Saale te Vannes ote 
. r is in} -pai '° 
nabited by the British work The ala. D- | ditions to the of a well-paid mechanic ia France or Ger: 































that in these times of and in , of cynical 
belief and assiduous indifference, we should be ashamed to 
ng away & penny On a passing idle fancy, or to ———_ 
the am nar apne way Halls and licensed build- 
ings, where every may be drunk on the premises. But 
it is hard upon the children—upon the real juveniles as well 
as upon those who don’t desire always to have the conscious- 
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ed customs | many. 
jolly ceremonies which did occasiovallys uggest a holiday| The very deficiency of variety in our cooking makes us 
season oa been abandoned, and nothing has come in their} more critical about our meat. faded, it may safely be said 
Laveen e have abolished hunt the slipper, without the sub-| that Eaogland is the only country where the quality and fla- 
tution even of Shakspeare and the musical-glasses, so that | your of and mutton are appreciated—always exceptii 
the labourers in large towns, with all their quickened intel'i-| the best restaurants in Paris, where the fillet-steak is | 
gence and capacity for operant, are worse off than the / to perfection, and is popular among diners of all nations. Io 
sural whose very work is marked by periods of| soups and entrees, whether fried, or sauteed, or stewed; in 
merry-making, when, if they have no very great addition to cooking all vegetabl yr 4 tatoes plain, we bow respect- 
sone game emia. cc sn ings [fa cok ume, aa uns wane wk ae 
i nm brings re- coo) unriv: lo e alone is able to deal with joints o 
by eo ee size and substance, to utilise the fat and lean, to ex ee pat he eh 
ae logs droged into th halon Garlarane wine Se [eter cuamouramuas and 7 aan le late Jue [ing tnd grazing in the three hingtome more wedi 
’ an not » gravy that flows a/ e knife’s poin 
fa acclamations the big Yale candle no longer sands on from leg oi welled Bowa or Highland mutton “like port| very ule oosideration will show tha! the naked Aguren of 
Sine of holly, bay. laurel, and rosemary (ivy is not;| With these universal tastes for both quantity and quality, it pepe = me bm t why bet me ny rey nbd 
ing e = . pee a in having once been | bas not been without serious alarm that our housekeepers read | tially a gress country; indeed, it is now often called “the na- 
= Se ae mysterious, Druidical, | from day to day, ever since the summer of 1865, accounts of | ¢, home of the short-horn,’ the most profitable meat-pro- 


heathenish, y ive for church solem- | the of a dead, 
. 'y, highly infectious, and absolutely in- 

Bad power ac be tcc ens ce acne tes ema aa a 
’ , ’ ace the roas of old Englan a luxury to the unprofitable, slow-growing, long-horned, thick-ski: 
winter greenery. Even in London this custom is not ex- the side of turtle, or even to make the rising race of infant a Ht oe i ge ot be 
Son hehehe sag Gre ae eco kon Genre ving arian ge snd gps iy yc or oe 

” : » its crosses. In nearly all the grazing counties of Ireland, for 
a. } A ae baw sey: on Christmas-eve,| A year ago we were flattering ourselves that the soee the last twenty years, the long-homes were year after year 


oo aie aiten 6 oon maka ah modern a Lenten Mie —as the more infectious of cattle diseases is called b turned inte oxen and exported, the breeders resorting to im- 
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Seer eoe specs ae sents 3 sy = |Sain sen mcned tag Poe cnn 
leaves and bright berries, which are to be hung up in #9 many not only is Ireland stocked with the modern breed, but it 
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parlours, after have been carried away by has become the country on which English chiefly 


rely for the young stock, technical] w 
oe eed: rf y stores, they grow 









grocers’ windows, ; 3 

Now, if we were to judge only from we should de- 
vie dan Gevseate te that Ireland was better supplied with live stock than 
terera, are the Scotland, and was even better farmed, while the exact reverse 
our hearts for Scotland has very little -feeding pasture as 


will show the influence that the 


now and supply part of the question. the obe 
choicest 
on rather the English, : SS haw gen ene razed by the choloe 
tland is irreclaimable 
etropolitan markets are of 
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le as 
given up to 
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easy conveyance and good markets, with the spread of root- 
cultivation: | have led the Scotch poy Siwy a great number of 
their beeves at home on turnips, English graziers have been 
bay = to look more to Ireland for their supply of store-cat- 
tle, horned manure makers, and consumers of root-crops ; 
while, until the outbreak of the rinderpest, not only did the 
dairies of the metropolis depend largely on Holland for milch 
cows, but Norfolk and other feeding counties began to draw 
“ stores” from the Continent. On the other hand, neither the 
climate nor the genius of the Irish people is so well suited to 
the growth of sheep, although there is no doubt that when- 
ever Ireland b really tranquil, the number of the long- 
woolled sheep—than which no animal is more profitable— 
suited to the climate will be largely i sed. The p . 
farmers of Ireland contribute next to nothing to the stock of 
beef-producing animals, and nothing to that of mutton. The 
export to England is drawn from the great farms of the 
grazing districts. 

The comparisons of the number of cattle and sheep in 
Great Britain and in France or Germany are, to say the least, 
very unprofitable, because the first elements of comparison 
are wanting. It is like the early Japanese trade of exchang- 
ing gold and silver by weight. In France, for instance, in 
1862, there were nearly six million cows and eight million of 
other cattle, fourteen millions in all, for a population of 
thirty-seven millions, while Great Britain, with not quite five 
million cattle, had a population of over twenty-three millions 
to feed. Yet meat (much more largely eaten by the English 
than by the Frencb) is not dearer in England than in France, 
where the best cuts of horseflesh fetch fivepence a pound. 
The reason of tis great power of meat consumption in Great 
Britain is to be found in the fact that we grow meat, while in 
France and G_rinany, with the exception of limited areas 
which grow hvef for England and Paris, they allow skin, bone, 
meat, and u.iscle to exist for the purposes of the dairy or har- 
ness, or both combined. 

It may be assumed that every head of horned stock included 
in our statistical returns is either a dairy cow or a beef-making 
animal, and that on an average it produces twice as much of 
the best joints of beef as the French animal, because it comes 
to the butcher at half the age, and fattened, thanks to root and 
cake, on one-fourth of the area. Normandy and Brittany 
have recently sent us a few short-horn crosses, equal to those 
from Warwickshire or Yorkshire. The balance in weight and 
quality of British sheep and pigs, taking early maturity into 
consideration, is still greater. We have no doubt that the or- 
dinary cultivated acreage of England and Scotland produces 
four times as much beef, mutton, and pork, annually, as the 
same a in France or Germany, excepting always the 
exceptionally well cultivated farms in Pruasia, equal to and 
exceeding in extent our greatest West Norfolk farms. 

We have it on the high authority of M. Le Play, the chief 
commissioner of the French Exhibition, that the efforts of the 
French government, carried out most judiciously for more 
than forty years, to improve the meat-making live stock of 
France, bave proved, as far as the peasant proprietor is con- 
cerned, of no more effect than “ water poured onsand.” The 

asant-proprietor cannot afford to buy, nor to use a beef-mak- 

bg beast: he wants muscle, not flesh. As for sheep, he has 
neither the space for a crop of roots, nor the money nor the 
ae to find the essential corn or cake for the winter 


























































































But although, in the absence of complete agricultural sta 
tistics, all the evidence is in favour of a great increase in the 
meat-producing powers of this country, founded on the increa- 
sed use of artificial manures, still the fact remains that the 
supply is not equal to the demand created by increased popn- 
lation, and_still more by the improved condition of a popula- 
fiom that expects to eat fresh meat where their fathers, more 
poorly clad, were compelled to be contented with a little ba- 
con, or a little of the salted beet of a worn-out dairy cow. We 
are constantly, so far as London and the great towns of Eng- 
land are concerned, largely dependent on the foreigner. Our 
first foreign supply was drawn from northern Europe, from 
parts of Denmark, from Germany and from Holland. Spain 
and Portugal sent and send us a limited number cf fat bullocks, 
magnificent animals, dove coloured, meek-eyed, with enor- 
mous branching horns—chiefly working bullocks, fatted on 
Indian corn, producing “‘ meat mottled like marble, and nearly 
as hard,” cheap, nutritious, and tough, but of great value for 
~~ and stews, if only our labourers’ wives knew how to 
cook. 


About two years ago the French began to ship a number of 
their best oxen to us, chiefly Normands crossed with short- 
horns. The year before the cattle-plague one English cattle- 

1 itted ten th d pounds to France, the pur- 
chase-money of fat bullocks for one season. Sheep came to 
us from Germany and Holstein in enormously increasing 





numbers ; many merinoes, which furnish a large quantity of 


small tough joints at a pg Bones price. The North German 
exporters, whose centre is Hamburg, send thousands of ex- 
cellent animals called Dutch sheep, which are crosses from 
good English Leicester and Cotswold rams. Flocks of pure 
and of crosses of Downs are also kept in the large towns in 


sandy Prussia, It not unfrequently pe that one-third of 
ii 


the live stock exhibited in the metropolitan morket is foreign. 
At the time the cattle plague broke out, railways having been 
opened up in Eastern Europe, we bad tapped the grassy plains 
of Poland and Hungary, and had even one importation from 

a. Our salesmen were in communication with the (cat- 
Ue-dealers at Berlin and Vienna, and the grey cattle with 
straight long horns, which are supposed to be the descendants 
of Oriental cattle brought by the first Tartar invasion into 
Europe, were to be seen in the streets of London. These 
were, no doubt, directly or indirectly, the cause of all our 
woes. 


Of the foreign cattle trade, we may say, paraphrasing a line 


of one of Horace’s moft celebrated odes, “ We can neither live 


with it, nor without it.” All the evidence, British and foreign, 


ical and scientific, of Germany, of veterinaries, and of 

lish sufferers, points to one short, simple, certain, severe, 

and somewhat costly remedy—a market exclusively reserved 
for foreign fat cattle at every 


tine-ground, with ample lairs for dairy cows and 
eg ple grass y 


stores, ed for not less than fourteen days after 
— - This is the opinion of the commissioners, who 


y investigated the whole subject, and to this solution 


public opinion is rapidly ben pe * It must be admitted that 
d something to the price of 


such an arrangement = 
very an very unpopular with butchers. 
The most advan way i ttle « it 
often if — y ieee te tone be disposed 
that th 
n home 
(when wan' 


should be sold in a convenient open market, 
the butcher, killed as near his shop as possible 
and not before) in well-constructed slaugh- 


ter-house, so that being able to make the best price of 


the hide, horns, blood, fat, gad other uneatable offal, and to 





port of debarkation, where 
every animal inteuded for the butcher should be slain, after 
- in public abattoirs provided for the purpose; and a qua- 


as an infectious disease, 


cool the meat in the best manner, he may lose as little as 
possible, and may therefore be able to bring down the average 
price of every pound of meat. 

But some tax must be paid by the butcher first, and his 
customers the public afterwards, to insure us against the re- 
currence of-a calamity that bas already cost us three million 
sterling in stock destroyed, besides the iesulting increased 


my bedroom and yours lay somewhere near together, I came 
to inquire the—er—meaning of the extraordinary sounds that 
— my rest, and that p led from—er—this direc- 
tion. 

Instantly I assumed a serious expression (I need hardly say 
that Tom’s pistol was quiet as soon as he heard Home's en- 
try), and looking hard at him, I asked, mysteriously, “ What, 


price of meat. A foreign cattle market in London would en-| you have heard it, have you? and already? It’s a confound- 
croach on the monopoly of the Corporation and its single | ed shame of old Leveson putting any one into that room; al- 


market—it would give trouble to the live-stock salesman by 


ways the same; the trouble and expense of fitting it up—and 


“ong another-market—it would interfere with the mono-|I’m told that ap hey made it most urcommon snug—the set- 


poly o' 


the dead-meat salesman of Newgate and Leadenhall | tling in and a 


1 that, and then after a night or two off you go. 


markets, and it would somewhat affect the profitable disposal | Too bad, by Jove! I’m sorry for you, deuced sorry.” 


of the eatable offal, from which, when retailed at the butchers’ 


“ But what—what, sir, is the meaning of—of all this? I— 


shops, the poorer classes of the metropolis get a large supply | you puzzle me; I don’t follow you; with the exception of 


of cheap and wholesome food. But great evils require severe 
remedies. Therefore, and very soon, on the Thames and on 
the Humber a foreign live cattle market must be established, 
as far as possible from the market for British live stock. 


that horrid noise of which I came to complain, and which I 
muat really request you to——” 

“ My dear sir,” I replied, calmly, “sit down a moment, and 
I will explain itall to you; but first let me stipulate that 


Thus the home trade will be made free, and the importation | should my disclosures determine you to leave the rooms, as 


of live foreign stock, bringing their valuable hides, blood, fat, 
and offal for the employment and food of the labourers of 
London, will be encouraged. 

But cattle market reform must not stop here. The metro- 
polis, with its three millions of inhabitants, is, for all the pur- 
poses of supply, not one, but several towns. A single central 
dead meat market is a mistake. We need st least three new 
meat markets, one on the north-west, to be fed by the northern 
and western railways with dead meat, fish, and poultry; one 
in the east—and, thanks to the munificent enterprise of Miss 
Burdett Coutts, this want is being supplied by the finest 
market, architecturally, in London—to supply the population 
crowded in and around Bethnal Green, the docks, and along 
the Thames, which might be the foreign market; and one on 
the south side. Doubtless the howl of vested interests in 
scarlet and blue gowns, and blue and fresy aprons, willlong 
prevail against a reform so much needed. 





WHY HE CHANGED HIS ROOMS. 
A CAMBRIDGE SENSATION. 


I was a Trinity man in my second year, that delicious time 
when we rest on our oars and drift lazily down the merry cur- 
rent of college life; the little go just over, the degree suffi- 
ciently distant, and all one’s thoughts intent upon enjoying 
the May term. The May term, that Elysium of university 
days, that time to which overworked curates and underwork- 
ed barristers, the Competition Walleh in his reeking cuteherry, 
and the young member in his scarcely more odoriferous com- 
mittee-room, alike look back as the “ jolliest time in a fellow’s 
life.”’ The ten o’clock breakfasts (oh! those @ufs a?Au- 
rore /), the pale ale and rosy faces, the skies unclouded, the 
streets clouded with muslin, the—in fact the whole thing, for 
I must hasten on to my story, comes once and lives for ever. 
Thad rooms in the old court, on the ground floor ; I liked the 
ground-floor because, as I used to say, you just walk in, by 
Jove! and there you are. Large low rooms with a passage 
leading to them, and abutting upon both the other sets on 
the story. One of these was a capital appartement, as they 
say in the Quartier Latin, and a capital fellow “ kept” in 
them, little Tom Speers, the bow of our first boat, who sang 
the best song, gave the best supper, and had, the best temper 
of any man in the year. The other was a singularly small 
and inconvenient set of rooms, with no good feature, not even 
enugness, about them; and their new tenant, Home, did not 
seem inclined to add to the beauty or comfort of their appear- 
ance. One table and two or three things on which a bold 
man might attempt to sit, made up the total of his furniture, 
and the sole ornaments were a shelf of dirty bcoks and a huge 
bassoon. In fact, Tom Speers, after his first peep into our 
hero’s chamber, rushed into my room and, sinking on the 
nearest chair, recited faintly but with much feeling— 


‘* Through Old Court and New Court wherever one roams, 
Be it ever'so seedy, there’s no place like Home’s.” 


And poor Home! himself! well, he is doing good I believe 
now among the aboriginies of some Yorkshire colliery dis- 
trict; but to see him then’ Why, the most ruffianly navvy 
would not have dreamt of “’eaving ’arf a brick” at him: the 
smallest fragment of one would have floored him. As narrow 
as be was long, his face perfectly expressionless, his clothes as 
ill-cut as his features, his voice weak and his intellect appa- 
rently weaker, he lived but fur one thing, and that was—bis 
bassoon. Shall I ever forget how, the first evening that 
brought him to Trinity, our mutual friend the bed-maker 
rushed wildly into my rooms, where Speers and I were in- 
tently brewing a bowl of “ bishop,” and adjured us to hasten 
to the aid of “poor Mr.’Ome, which I ’ave just a bin and 
opened his éoor, sir, and there was he, sir, fallen on the floor 
with a piece of brass stuck right through his throat, sir, which 
his groans, gentlemen, would break your ’earts.” And sure 
enough, when, our chatter hushed, through the wall next his 
room did come a wild, unearthly sound as of a human bein; 
in agony inarticulate. We went, we saw (in fact we saw it 
all only too plain), we resolved to conquer. That night our 
plan was laid ; over that memorable brew of bishop the plot 
was concocted, and here it is. Our first step next morning 
was to ascertain the exact position of the bed’s head of our 
unlucky neighbour, which proved to be a spot in the wall of 
an inner sitting-room which I seldom used and had barely 
furnished Next we procured a small iron target, which was 
carefully screwed into the wall at the spot ascertained ; and 
then with a saloon-pistol of Tom’s the scheme was complete. 
That evening, trom seven o’clock to ten, with scarcely any 
intermission, the drone of the bassoon made night hideous; 
and if I had any compunction about the meditated plot be- 
fore, it vanished under the influence of those weird etrains. 
As St. Mary’s matchless chimes tolled out the hour of twelve, 
Speers, whu had undertaken this part of the affair, retired into 
the inner room and carefully locked the door behind him. In 


wondered how it ded to a man whose head was only an 
inch from the place hit. An interval of a moment or so, then 





door burst open, a burri 
=a a tremtic kusek rattled on my panels. “ Come in, old 


parton,” as the white face and trembiing figure of Home a; 


in, though,” I added, replacing my weed between my 


stopped. Have a weed? No? some bishop, then 
moment; I'll get you a glass.” 
As 


fied expression on his face, seemed to recover speech. 


a minute I heard the ring of the little bulleton the target, and: 


crack ! again, and so on for;ten or fifteen minutes. Suddenly plenty and diecomfort—a remark w, 
step scuffled towards my room. |sence of the bachelor selfishness, 


I rose, my friend, who still stood staring with a mysti- 


alas! so many have been compelled todo before you, you will 
not mention them to your tutor, who might consider me offi- 
cious for volunteering the statement.” 

Eagerly promising implicit secrecy, poor Home bent for- 
ward to catch the low tone in which I proceeded. 

“Some fifty years your rooms and mine were tenanted 
by two men who were unfortunate enough to be in love with 
the same lady. Jealousy, hatred, murder, were the result. 
They fought a duel in the Old Court here one morning before 
chapel, and your predecessor shot mine through the lungs. 
He was brought up to his rvoms to die, and his last act, as he 
lay on the other side of yonder door, whith has never been 
unlocked since his body was carried out of it, was to call for 
a loaded pistol and discharge it at the wall that adjoins your 
bedroom, the wall that parted him from the man who had 
taken his life. Through his clenched teeth he muttered, 
‘ Again, again, FoR EVER!’ and then sank back and died, just 
as the clocks chimed midnight. But through the night the 
watchers swore that the pistol-shots continued, and so ny 
have ever since; you rd to night.” I paused, for 
saw that my work was done; the plot had answered. 

“How dare the tutor send me to such a place?” he ex- 
claimed, ns into a vehemence that sat mony + | on 
him. “I'll see him the first thing in the morning; and oh! 
tis shameful, shameful, sir. I thank you for your candour; I 
sball be sor1y to lose so good a neighbour”—I bowed—* but 
if I sleep another night in Trinity may I be——” 

“ Haunted!” said I, “is that it? but don’t act rashly, you 
know ; you could easily get other rooms here. Leve- 
son—— 

“Don’t mention him, sir,” he retorted ; “I regret that Tam 
not at liberty to make public what you have told me; but I 
have a cousin at St. Catherine’s; he wished me to go there; 
I wish I had; I will to-morrow. An excellent man, sir, and 
such a cornet-player !” 

“ My dear fellow,” I replied, with enthusiasm, “if I have a 
pleasure in life it’s musc. I shall miss your bagpipe—bas- 
soon is it?—oh! more than I can say; but my sorrow will be 
lessened if you will allow me to hope for an invitation some 
day to music, muffs, and muffins at your future rooms.” 

“ Sir,” said Home, as he gras my hand, “ you do me 
proud. Good-night, sir.” 

“ Good-night,” said I; “remember, not a word of this to 
Leveson or your cousin.” 

I will not dwell upon the mutual gratulations which Speers 
and 1 exchanged as soon as the door had closed upon our 
friend. 1 only know that the “bishop” seemed oa 
beatified, and my humble Lopez as it as Hudson’s 
Prince of Wales. We took it in turn to keep up a little more 
firing, a few stray shote, till the summer daybreak ; and when 
we met next morning at breakfast, about twelve, were of 
course, astonished by our bed-maker’s news, that «Mr, ’Ome 
’ad bin and packed up heverythink last night which small his 

e was, and looking as if he had seen ghosterses ”— 
(“the teminine variety, I presume,” observed Tom, “and a 
deuced sight worse to see than the ghosts, no doubt ”)—“ but 
indeed she did hear say that the gentleman had come to the 
wrong college by mistake.” 

“ Ab,” said I, carelessly, “he said last night he thought of 
going to ‘ Catt’s.”” * 

“Not to the dogs, at any rate, let us hope,” said Tom. 

And let us also hope, I may tow that my tale is done, 
that if Home ever reads it he will forgive the plot that made 
him change his rooms. R. F, W. 





GIRLS AND WIVES. 


Two publications of merit, one a quarterly review, the 
other a monthly magazine of the elder and oe sort, at- 
tempt this week to reopen a discussion which three years ago 
almost occupied the recess. In the North British Review, an 
eloquent writer, whose identity requires no ature to es- 
tablish it, points to the disuse of marriage in the upper and 
middle class as one of the great sores in British society. There 
ought, he says, according to the census returns, to be vm | 
,000 women between twenty and forty still unmarried, 
and there are 1,230,000, the difference representing the num- 
ber wilfully shut out from their most natural and most useful 
position in society. We may add that this frightful oo 
portion is mainly within the ranks of the so-called middle 
class. Peasant women all marry, and the workmen, amidst 
their thousand complaints, certainly do not complain that 
their daughters cannot fiod husbands. The writer in Fraser's 
Magatine, «ho professes to give reasons why he, with £800 a 
year, is still a bachelor, boldly throws the whole biame on the 
women, and launches cut intoa inst them, which 
reads as ifit had been taken from an expurgated uvenal. 
Their dress, their cosmetics, their d for settl ts, 
their extravagance after marriage, all come in for his unquali- 
fied censure, and he even lugs in the wedding breakfast ss 
one of the nuisances which disincline men to matrimony. 
The annual premium on the insurance which fathers usually 
demand often, he ssys, cripples a man almost through life, 
the £100 a year so bestowed making all the difference between 
breathes the very es- 

Goubtiess assumed rather 
than felt by the writer, but which comes out still more 





me in luxury a8 a bachelor. b, the rubber, 


boy !? I shouted; “how are your knuckles? Holloa! I beg strongly in the following paregraph : “My £800 a rer beage 
e clu t le 
stall, 


ared in the doorway. Was he frightened or en ?| dinner at Richmond, the bottle of ’84 c the 
Beg penten, I wes cnpecting Soeees SES Tes've CS the month ef Beden Beden, ere quite within my modest 


: 3 but th ti Lexile 
“ make yourself at home, pray. I’ve been listening to your— means; but the moment I marry 


is it?—all the evening; quite missed it when you 
bagpipe ? Walt. a 


self from this easy 

ise.” Ban pees, we Oe , would feel it a luxury to 
ow that the wife and the babies were safe from the utter 
m which comes on an educated household whose head 
has nothing at all; but, however, selfishness is not our 








«“ J—J—really, sir, you must excuse me ; but supposing that ! graa 


one ae name by which 8t. Catherine is known to unde 
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topic to-day. Anpeeentia the bachelor would not mind all 
these so much—the loss of luxury, of independ- 
ence, of in the wedding breakfast, and the payment to 
the insurance office, the ceremonials, and the more 
weary waste—if only the wife, when won, were worth hav- 
But he argues she is not: “Simpson, for instance, in- 
formed me confidentially, and not without a touch of pathos 
his manly voice, that Araminta (who ‘ adored’ smoking in 
the days of their wooing) requested him to retire to the 
guard’s van when he idly suggested,a week after they 
were married, that a cigar would not be an altogether unplea- 
sant companion on the road.”...... “The matron nowadays 
- ipses the maiden. She flirts more industriously ; 
waltzes more violently ; she dresses more ae ’ 
Hang it!’ said D——, the other day, speaking of a well- 
known beauty, who has not yet pom to , ‘she knows 
as much as a cabman; she drinks as much asa fisb, 
it’s curacoa; she gambles like Fox and Sheridan to- 

; she wears a dress which the French police would ex- 
from the Jardin Mabille; and it’s for a jade like this 


eae 


clude 

that ask me to Ue up my crust of bread and liberty— 
my ng whist and my pipe. Not if I know it.” D—— is 
a cynical philosopher; but I suspect that in some respects his 
sketch is not much overdrawn.” This violent paragraph is 


the most important in the article, for it expresses in a rough 
way a feeling which seems to pervade the whole literature of 
the subject—a sort of ust and antipathy for the women of 
the day, which breathes through all satirical literature, which 
underlies the most serious comments on society, and which 
we may see cropping out every now and then even in Punch, 
perhaps the only satirical paper ever established in which 
‘women were treatei with nearly uniform respect, laughed 
wither ie, po err charge 
of course, some foundation for a 80 gen- 
erally brought, and so long continued, and it is quite as well 
that the women to whom such descriptions apply should 
know what men iy think of them, their graces, and their 
ways; but the gen Grift of diatribes like these is to preju- 
dice men against marriage, to increase the evil of which the 
sagacious writer in the North British complains with so much 
acerbity, and, as we think,so much justice. They increase 
immensely one of our smaller social difficulties to which very 
little attention has been paid, but which is, we uenaly on, 
pect, one of the many causes which keep up that million of 
unlucky spinsters—the increasing o' es men find in the 
way of ascertaining what the girls they might i are like. 
The old ease of intercourse is disappearing, till men, particu- 
larly the cultivated men of cities, feel as if marriage were of 
b geaay lottery—as if they must choose, if they choose at 
all, on of an eoquetetinee they admit to be in- 
uate, a “ ball-room knowledge,” as people who never at- 
ten a ball in their lives are magniloquently content te 
it. They see women only at assemblies, or in public 
till they doubt whether they are precisely like 
in vate, whether they may not be acting, or at all 
concealin, true chi a doubt w satires 


the point of the Saturday Review's attacks. For ten op 
nities of easy intercourse, real conversation, true 
its best sense, which have disappeared within the last twenty 
years, ly one new one has been added—perhaps only 
one really available opportunity, croquet, the very best 
amusement ever introduced into s community based on the 
op choice. It tries the temper as no other game 
oes, shows figure and face under sunlight instead of false 
Tay pectiahe paint, enamel, falee hair, and bare shoulders, 
and allows unlimited opportunity of conversation. But cro- 
quet is scarcely played in great cities, where society, in the 
old sense, is most rapidly dying away, and where men soonest 
learn to be distrustful. Let the older professionals whe live 
in great cities look round, and count up the families not re- 
lated to them in which their sons are received as intimate 
friends, and habitually use their intimacy. 


The evil of such satires, however, would not only be endu- | discussed 


rable, but become a good, if only they were true; but our 
contention is that they are substantially false—that there 
never was a time when men with £800 a year, or, for that 
matter, £300 either, might find it easier to discover and marry 
wives such as they profess to desire. There is, no doubt, in 
all our great cities, and in London more particularly, a class 


of girls such as Fraser denounces, women whose 0 idea is | Can! 


show ; who neither marry for love nor liking, but mainl 
an establishment ; who are wretched if th ve not m 
their own, an¢é are more extra’ 
before; who have all accomplishments and no knowledge; 
whose pea is not even the world, but something indefinitely 
lower, le Monde. There grows up in them a ness of heart, 
an active selfishness in the pursuit of luxury and amusement, 
which is infinitely worse for their husbands than tte “ fast- 
ness” of which hye often unjustly accused. With such 
women men have but one chance of happiness in married life. 
They oe their hearts, a possibility which the essay ist 
forgets; but which, it realised, makes them good and ami: 
though very tedious and dull wives. But the chances of this 
are so remote, that of all such girls men with moderate in- 
comes or incomes of any size are, as we heartily agree with 
the essayist, much better What we contend is that they 
are a limited class, not a half per cent. of the whole; tbat the 
great majority of marri: women in England out of cer- 
tain circies are free of the taint, are neither fast nor greed 
nor unreasonable ; that there are scores of thousands of gir 
now in cogent, unmarried and unlikely to marry, of the 
recise kind essayists profess to desire—girls ladylike, well 
formed, willing to accept almost any pecun ition not 


of 


, 


men in 
su) 
the curate is usually the most refined man of his set, the best 
educated, the one with most intellectual interests? It is not 
the silly women who marry clergymen mostly ; nor are 
sons’ wives by any means the class least qualified to hold th: 
own in society. Any man of equal culture would have an 
equal, 
stead of 
girls he meets in London assemblies, and who may be, for 
aught he can be certain, just those whom Fraser’s essayist has 
sketched. Why should it be so limited? Because, the easay- 
ist will contend, he must have a wife belonging to his own 
class, habituated to his own ways, interested in his interests, 
ready to live his own life. All true, and thoroughly sound— 
descent in marri: 
but how does all 
country. The women he scourges sv severely have no mono- 
poly of manner, or ease, or knowledge of the world, and are 
as a rule the most ignorant of created beings. 
try the “ fine ladies” are ignorant, for they study only people, 
not things—socie 
even know truths about people, are not merely unapt in con- 
versation, but incapable of it whenever it strays beyond chit- 
chat. Their single special faculty is a kind of refined inso- 
lence, useful, ne doubt, both as a w 
still not the stron 
for example, as 
wretched education even of the mass, an education speematy 
od devised as a barrier to knowledge ; but stil 

pro’ 


music to be the only proper accomplishment for their dau 
ters, cookery a female science, and 
a slightly depraved mind. Thousands, scoses of thousands, 
of Englishwomen are and will remain unmarried, who are 
as well informed, though in a different way, as men of their 
own class; who read 
their part in any conversation, on the whole, rather better. 


88 ever it was, the growth of a taste for luxury, concurring 


without setting up house, have 
particularly in the upper and middle classes. Census tables 
do not show this fully, because the habit has not reached the 
lower classes, who mar 
they are twenty-one, and who outnumber the income-tax 
ers by some twenty to one; but it is a fact, nevertheless. 
fessional men marry as 
twenty-five, put it off to thirty-six or forty, and then choose 


England. That is the effect, comments the satirist, of 
peratition. Isit? Or is it rather the effect of a feeling that 








































par- 
eir 
or, at all 


events, nearly equal chance, if he tried, in- 
fancying that his choice ought to be limited to the 


being, eight times out of ten, a mistake ; 
% matter tothe question? Class is of no 


In every coun- 


ty, not life ; but these pseudo-fine ladies,never 


dof 


pon and a 
st which can be used—not 
ther beauty or humour. 





, but 
half so strong, 
We admit the 
it is im- 
, and ,they are infinitely better educated than the 


were a century ago, when men of position believed 


‘h- 
reading a taste betraying 


as much, study as Much, and can bear 

The truth is, we believe, that while marriage is as frequent 
with a sudden development of opportunities for gratifying it 
ushed back the usual age, 


as they always have done, before 
ay- 
Pro. 
before, but, ins of marrying at 


women at least ten years younger than themselves. This is a 


serious evil, no doubt, though not so serious as a disuse of 
marriage ; but we do not see how it is to be removed by tak- 
ing a particular and limited class as the pattern of the whole 
sex, and showing that the women who belong to it will be 
nuisances as wives. Very likely they will, though somethi 
might be said for them too; but supposing they will, what has 
that to do with the matter, when they are not one per cent. of 
the eligible and the ready ?—Spectator. 


CONVOCATION. 
At the same time that parliament is summoned to meet for 


the dispatch of business, notice is sent to the members of a 
body called Convocation to meet also. Not unfrequently, the 
members of Convocation represent the famous twenty thou- 
sand men with which the king of France went up a hill, and 


then—came down again. They meet, but are commonly pro- 
rogued by the Queen’s proctor as soon as they proceed to 
business, or rather, as soon as they tto d to busi 


But the faith of the Church of England having 


— and 
most fit to fram 
parliament. 


church parli 









the guidance of the church which is established by the state; 
that questions which are mooted in smaller spiritual spheres 
—the soundness or otherwise of certain teaching—the fitness 
or unfitness of certain practices, might be decid 
a council of all the talents; that toit an ap 
from the decisions of the ecclesiastical courts, just as appeals 
lie from the decisions of the superior courts of law and equity 
to the House of Lords. Much might be said in support of the 
argument, if the law of the Church of England were an un- 
written, unascertainable law, which had to be made accord- 
ing to circumstances as they presented themselves, and de- 
pended upon the view which the heads of the church for the 
time being took of any debatable question of faith. It would 
only be on matters of undefined faith that they would have 
pe ga standi as judges, for it is evident that mere questions 
of law co 


there, as in 
should He 


uld be better decided by lawyers than — men. 
en already 
ned and enshrined in certain articles and canons, 


there is no room for the interposition of a new spiritual code 
akin to that which the pope of Rome evolves from time to 
time out of his own mental consciousness, and which could 
scarcely be moulded with any real fairness or stsict propriety 
in an assembly which is peculiarly liable to be swayed by 
mgd passion, or by emotions which must necessarily be want- 
ing in 


judicial calmness and impartiality. On great questions 


which are beside the law, and which spring up now and 
again to the division of church 
vocation is still free to offer its 
quires, and for so doing the sovereign is sometimes a 
give it opportunity. ly 
y —— to resolutions which it has not the power to carry 
out 

to say indignity, of making decrees which are not binding on 
anybody unless he volunteer obedience? and even then the 
promise to o 
not give its assistance to have executed. Why not, then, give 
Convocation power to enforce its own original decrees on 
matters of faith? Why not permit it to m 
shall have the force of law? Surely, men whose business it 
has been to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest all the 


among th lves, Con- 
when i 





Tre- 


v 





But what can be the use of an assem! 


hy should it be subjected to the inconvenience, not 


is one of those contracts which the law will 


e canons which 


precepts of the faith, might be supposed to be 


e rules for the guidance of others therein. But 


experience is a better guide than conjecture, and experience 


forbids the grant of any such liberty of action to the church 
Let us see what the lesson of experience has 
been, and see also more precisely the actual position of the 
t with ref to the state. 
Originally—that is to say, before Edward 1.—the English 





church synods or councils differed in no respect from those 


in continental countries, and consisted of bishops only. They 
were assembled by command of the bishop of the diocese, or 
the archbishop of the province, according as they were meant 
to be diocesan or provincial councils. The greater of these 
could make canons, declare the faith, take cognizance of error, 
and even hear appeals from the spiritual courts on questions 


ng | affecting marriage, testaments, and matters of conscience. 


The canons they propounded were binding on the laity as 
well as the clergy ; and they also voted such supplies as the 
clergy should give the king. For 3 long time, it was disputed 
whether the clergy should be bound to contribute ——s 
as of right toward the expenses of the state; but the ecclesi- 
astical property having been seized by ay A of answer toa 
threat of excommunication in case of the king’s persistence 
in ge noe, the clergy yielded so far as to make 
grants, but stipulated that they should tax themselves. Upon 
this, Edward L., the founder—invol ily, perhaps—ot the 
representative system in pee, declared, that if the vote 
of Convocation was to bind the inferior clergy as well as the 





bishoys, the inferior clergy ought to be represented} and-he — 





ness, for action they can take none without the consent of 
parliament and the sovereign. Sometimes it is permitted to 
them to have a long session ; but these occasions are rare, and 
never present themselves unless there be some questions to be 
on which the sovereign wishes to have the opinion 
of Convocation. More often than not, the assembly is pro- 
rogued a few days after the date of meeting, and is not sum- 
moned till the next session of parliament. 

Yet the assembly would at first sight appear to be an im- 
portant one, consisting as it does of re tatives of all the 
clergy within the bounds of the vince of 
terbury. There is also a Convocation of the clergy of the 
province of York ; but it is much smaller, and does not often 
meet. The body which is called par excellence Convocation 
is that of the assembled cl of the province of Canterbury. 
It consists of an Upper and a Lower House, sitting at West- 
minster, and is presided over by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, whose duty it is, on receipt of the sov: n’s writ, to 

the bers. The Upper House includes the arch- 
bishop and the bishops of the province; the Lower House in- 
cludes deans, archdeacons, one proctor for each of the cathe- 
dral pe = ape and two proctors for the beneficed clergy in 
each of the sees of the province. I'he Convocation of the pro- 
vince of York consists of only one House. 

With such elements, the two Houses of Convocation might 
seem to be important features in the body politic, and to be 





ndoubtedly, they would be so if they were left to act as they 
lease, if they were allowed to discuss and legislate like the 
ouse of mons, even though their influence were re- 
stricted in its operation to the clergy. It is precisely for this 
very reason that Convocation is not allowed to proceed to ac- 
tive business ; that the sovereign, who might be supposed to 
pee to summon them through force of custom, exercises 





involving the entire extinction of refinement, and ready to 
hip their husbands to their hearts’ content. What binds 
a professional man to look after Fraser's “jade,” when the 
parsonages throughout ne oe are open to him, when county 
towns and country neigh hoods are swarming with un- 
women as nice,and modest, and moderate as ever 
were, with more information no doubt, and sometimes 
—_ — ee, but with their real 
as sound as ever to extravagance, the charge, even as 
against the “ hard” class, is overstretched. They are brought 
up to know nothing of ay 3, hele Mathers never give them 
the slightest hint of irs, their husbands never talk 
business, and of course their demapds for money become mere 
tal efforts to understand through induction, by the 
higgling of the market, how much they may spend. omen 
are not extravagant by instinct, but rather mean, haying 





wi 


Let a man tell any woman alive in close | of Lord 


microscopic eyes. 
relation to him that he has so much, and wants to save out 





ht to prorogue them whenever he may see 
fit; and he always sees fit to exercise this right as soon as 
the bishops and clergy are getling used to the sound of their 
own voices in the halls where they meet. The two Houses 
are permitted for a while to assist at a sort of church parlia- 
ment, and as soon as ov begin to work, “‘ that two-handed 
engine at the door”—if the Queen’s proctor may be so called 
without disrespect—comes in, and sends them all away. 

There cannot be any ground of complaint abeut this 
on the part uf Convocation, for they exist only for the pur- 
pose of giving advice when the king wants it ; and if the kin 
does not want it, why should he be obliged to receive it? It 
is ble they may feel ed—that is to say, individ- 
ly hurt—because their advice is not more frequently asked 
for; but on such a a, the feelings of the advisers of the 
crown are not very eensitive. The fact is, the church as an 
adjunct to the etate is already fully represented in the House 
is. There is not any occagion to ask Convocation for 
money ; and as the spiritual courts are administered by law- 
yers, appointed by and responsible to the crown, there is ab- 
solutely no need for the existence of the church 
other than that 


the church, who is the to ask advice trom the clergy 
Tt might be seid that to Convocation ought to be committed 





werful for good or for evil in all that concerns the church. | chased 






which ma) arise from the wish of the head of 


lished the institution on pretty much the same basis it 
has rested on since, though its power was then far greater— 
“it became an ecclesiastical parliament, to make laws, and to 
tax the possessions of the church.” 

The clergy were nevertheless very uneasy about the 
interference with their rights. They held out about the right 
of summons, averring that they could not recognise the right 
of the king to assemble them, though ey perforce acknow- 
I the existence of such a rigbt in their primate, or even 
in their bishop. So, in order to save their dignity, it was ar- 
ranged that the king should not send writs of summons to the 
members of Convocation, but a general precept to the arch- 
bishop, to whom they paid ready obedience, and who, it was 
understood, was not to come foul of the king by refusing 
compliance with his writ. The clergy reserved to hemssives 
the right to meet in convocation whenever they pleased, with- 
out reference to the king’s order, and they acted on this 
reservation, and did meet from time to time for the transac- 
tion of ecclesiastical business. They made canons, declared 
h ies, heard appeals, and i a@ general control over 
the church. But they had to trust to the powers of the 
ecclesiastical censures and excommunications for the execu- 
tion of their decrees; and this power they found, by the time 
Wicliffe appeared, to be insufficient for Their purpose. They 
procured from Richard II. the assistance of the secular arm 
80 as to enable§them to imprison heretics, until the’ should 
purge themselves of heresy; and from Henry IV. they pur- 
, a8 the price of their support to his bad title, the 
infamous Statute of Heresy, by which persons convicted of 
heresy by the spiritual courts were to be burned, in cases of 
obstinacy, by the sheriff. 

So things remained till the time of Henry VIII. ; and then 
the power of Convocation, with all its inquisitional tenden- 
cies, was bioken. By the 25 Henry VIII. c. 19, called the 
Act of Submission, the right of Convocation to meet without 
the royal summons was expressly renounced; all canons 
made without the royal assent were declared to be worthless; 
and even after the Convocation had met, it was provided that 
they should not confer for the purpose of framing canons 
without express authority from the king; and no canons, 
though agreed to, were to be binding, if they were in contra- 
weetee of the royal | ive, or were contrary te the 
common or the statute law of the.land. Canons which might 
be made under all these restrictions, were still not to bind the 
laity, unless they received the sanction of both Houses of Par- 
liament. It rested therefore with the king to say whether 
Convocation should meet at all; and baving met, whether it 
should be a synod, or merely a clerical council to vote the 
taxes on the clergy. Its appellate urisdiction was also taken 
away by the statute which decl the king to be head of the 
church, and so gave suitors or defendants in ecclesiastical 
causes a right of final appeal to him. Henry, as a set-off to 
these annibilating regulations, accorded the same privileges 
to members’of Convocation and their families and servaats 
as members of parliament enjoy. 

To insure due ition of the power ead authority of 


RA RE. - (Hh ‘0. 189, which has been 





approved by parliament, that “ ver shall affirm that 
the sacred synod of this nation, in the name of Christ, and by 
the king’s authority assembled, is not the true Church of Eng- 
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land by representation, let him be excommunicated, and not 
restored until he repent, and publicly revoke that his wicked 
error.” This punishment is at the end of a string of 
canons, reminding one of the sanctions attached to the Arti- 
cles of War, where, however, the common sentence of 
“death” is relieved in most cases by the saving-clause, which 
does not appear in the ecclesiastical code, “or such other 
punishment as by a general court-martial shall be awarded.” 
A sentence of excommunication, be it observed, may even 
now a days—supposing it could be obtained from a competent 

ibunal—be enforced if the sovereign sees fit, by imprison- 
ment for six months; but no civil disabilities follow; and he 
would be a curious object of interest who would seek from any 
of her Majesty’s judges a writ of capias against an excommu- 


nicated person. 

The Act of Uniformity in 1661 was the child of Convoca- 
tion. In 1663, the assembly voted supplies for the last time; 
for by a private ag t between Archbishop Sheldon an 
Lord Clarendon, which has since been recognised by two acts 
of parliament, the clergy gave up their right to tax them- 
selves, and accepted in lieu the right to vote for members of 
parliament. “This,” says Burn, “both made convocations 
unn to thefcrown, and i iderable in th lives,” 
From the date of this arrangement till the year 1700, Convo- 
cation was summoned, but rarely met. During Queen Anne’s 
reign, the two Houses of Convocation quarrelled vehemently 
on absurc subjects, quite beside those most important to the 
church ; they disputed on such points as whether dissenters 
were to be rebaptised on entering the Church of England, and 
did not concern themselves about the great spiritual needs of 
the age. In 1717, after waxing very wroth over what was 
known as the Bangorian Controversy, in which certain 
opinions expressed by Dr. Hoadley, Bishop of Bangor, came 
in question, the two Houses were prorogued, and have never 
since been a!lowed to sit for the dispatch of business. 

Burke, in his letter to the sheriffs of Bristol, says: “We 
know shat the Convocation of the clergy had formerly been 
called, and sat with nearly as much regulariiy to business as 
parliament itself. It is now called for form only. It sits for 
the pur of making some polite ecclesiastical compliments 
to the king; and when that grace is said, retires, and is heard 
of no more. It is, however, a part of the constitution, and 
may be called out into act and energy whenever there is oc- 
casion, and whenever those who conjure up that spirit will 
choose to abide the consequence.” 

————_@——__—__ 


GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND. 


We forget when it was that the Duke of Wellington put his 
famous question— How, my Lords, is the Queen’s Government 
to be carried on ?”—nor is the date material. It may be said that 
the problem has answered itself—solvitur ambulando. + We are 
not reduced to entire anarchy. The Courtsare open, the Judges 
hold the Assizes, the Sovereign meets the Estates of the Realm, 
Parliament assembles and adjournos, Administrations come and 
Administrations go, and the State works on for ever. But this 
is not what the Great Duke bad in mind. He asked, “ How is 
Government to be carried on? How is the State to be ruled?” 
The Duke of Wellington did not so much anticipate an imme- 
diate cataclysm as a gradual abeyance of rule and authority and 
power. What he looked at was the Imperial State and realm 
of England as a Government ; and as a mere matter of histo’ 
he recognised a body governing and a system administered. 4 
was immaterial, or comparatively so, who held the helm, so that 
there was a helm and a pilot, and the ship of State answered to 
the helm. What he had his deubts about was whether, in the 
future which alarmed him, there was any provision for educating 
or employing the able-seaman or able-statesman class. The last 

yeais of England have produced an unp! t convic- 
tion that his ominous forebodings have been to a disagrecable 
extent justified. What we cannot help remarking as the fea- 
ture in our existing State eystem is, the decline aud fall of the 
art of government, and the decay of a qrveing class. There 
is not in the corporative body the recuperative force, the rally- 
ing energy of the past; the restorative energy of natureseems 
to be exhausted. * * 

If government means anything, it implies the existence of a 

licy, and an honest intention to c it out. George III. and 
Pitt, and in earlier days Chatham, and before him Walpole, and 
in the old time before them William III, and Cromwell, too, 














had certain declared views. These views might or might not be 
right, but they were enforced, orjat avy rate attempted to be 
enforced. They were honourably held and honourably followed 
out. The Balance of Power, the American War, Catholic 
Emancipation, the resistance to Napoleon, whatever the matter 
vigorous hands and strong minds, with or without 
It is said 
that George III. was only justified in his obstinacy and honesty 
because the people were with him. How much, in bis case and 
in the case of Pitt, the exhibition of a strong will on the part of 
the governors conciliated the acquiescence of the governed, or 
i they ex- 
hibited strength and will, is another matter. But, at any rate, 
the fact remains, Government existed. But of late years, on|, 
each and every one of the great subjects affecting the common- 
woalth, it is assumed to be theduty of the Government to have 
no policy. Reform, Education,the Irish Church, Church Rates, 
isabilities—all were, and some are, open questions. 
They. are to be settled out of doors. The Government is to be 
A policy must frame itself if it can ; if 
it cannot, we must scramble on without a policy. Hence, in- 
stead of governing, the duty of an Administration is held to be 
to order Commissions of Inquiry—which are, in fact, private 
nsible Committees—on Codification, International 
unishment of Death, Church matters, Bankruptcy, 
anything or everything. As svon as a matter becomes of large 
and general interest and sovereign importance, at that very mo- 
ment Government abdicates. It is not a subject to be legislated 

but to be talked about, gossipped about, turned over arid 


io hand wi 
judgment, adopted a certain policy and enforced it. 


attractee popularity to their 
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upon, 

mumbled by a non-official and non-r Pp 
dignified with the brave titles of a Ro: 
pee Inquiry, and Special Comm 
ment of Government is therefore = in commission. 
when legislation is at last unavoi: 

ping from responsibility on.the 

ound out in the crafty and 


ible body of nobodi 


ern trick 
teebleness has been exhausted, and the 
thing can no longer be left undone is arriv 


that is, to encourage the 


statute what we all know ought to 


al Commission, a Parlia- 
ioners. Every depart- 
And even 
lable, another device for esca- 
+ of the Executive has been | POuCY 
of permissive Acts 
of legislation. After every slow excuse Sas and 
conviction that a 

at, so reluctant is 
Government to enforce obedience, that all that it can summon 
courage to do is to allow people by statute to do what is right— 
m to some faint show of obedience, but 
not to punish disobedience. The Collection of Agricultural Sta- 
ie Be establishment of Public Libraries, the employment of 
Workhouse Chaplains, the establishment of schools for Pauper 
Children—these are only small instances of that recent and per- 
nicious art, or abeence of the art, of government whose highest 
triumph is to allow people, if Sey oe ' enough, to do by 

m0) 


ve on every- 
body, good and bad, willing and unwilling, ake we 


This is the sort of system under which pub!ic businees has been 
administered for many years, and by every set of occupants of 


the Government offices. To wait upon what is called public 
Opinion, that is, the utterances of the cheap newspapers, aud the 
inspiration of deputations, and the promptings o es and 


Committees of Public Safety, the opinion of the Peckham Omni- 
bus, or the advice of the Marylebone Vestry or Codgers’ Hall, is 
supposed to be the highest and most solemn function of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. And we are at this moment experiencing 
what comes of this policy. It is not too much to say that Fenian- 
ism would never have attained its preseat hideous proportions 
had the responsible guardians of the Jaw been equal to their 
duties. The Clerkenwell outrage, the Manchester murder, and 
the present Reign of Terror are distinctly to be traced to the 
connivance which the Government yielded to the Reform demon- 
stations a twelvemonth ago. We owe to Mr. Walpole and his 
pusillanimity the murder of Brett and the viclims ot the Powder 


d | Plot of last week. No doubt the circumstances of the time are 


exceptional. England and Ireland are flooded by the unem- 
ployed rascaldom of a whole continent, - In addition to the pre- 
sence of the unattached instruments of Continental revolution we 
have am us trained experts in American rapine and marauding. 
The scoundrelism of Europe and America has been swept into our 
ample bosom. But, as it happened, our d tic demagogues 
were of the coarsest and most contemptible type; for, as it 

doing Mr. Beales too much honour to class him with Wilkes or 
Hunt or Thelwall, so Finlan and Lucraft and Odger and Conolly 
sink below the level of all that we bave yet experienced of small 
sedition. The situat'on was at once one of extreme danger, con- 
sidering the atrocious antecedents of some of the conspirators ; 
but at the same time one most easy to deal with by reason of the 
mean and sordid character of the prominent organs of sedition. 
All that we have asked for and implored during the last twelve 
months was that the Government would show it was alive. Go- 
vernment had only to take its place as the representative of the 
national life and feeling and desires. The moment was @ su- 
preme one. Law and order made a vigorous appeal to their ap- 
pointed guardians to speak in their natural character as repre- 
sentatives of social life. 
their Castle of Indolence, and even the wrecking of Hyde Park 
they affected not to appreciate. They permitted, not perhaps 
without collusion, the sedition of the Leaguers ; they allowed the 
Sheffield outrages to elude justice under the cover of a guarantee 
of indemnity; when it became a recognised syetem to shoot down 
policemen they neither added to the strength oor the personal 





extraordinary measures for preserving the public peace ; and they 


they have suffered lawlessness and anarchy to run rampant, the 


has at last come to this, that the people must be called upon to 
defend their lives and property, Government being quite une- 
qual to that emergency which their own supineness and timidity 
and dereliction of duty have brought upon us. 


But our rulers would not come out of 


security of the public protectors ; they declined, for fear of giving 
too much importance to what wasall but open rebellion, to adopt 


allowed at the seat of Government a funeral procession in honour 
of traitors and murderers. And now that for more than a year 


are much surprised that their hints have been taken, and that it 


Government, 


“ARMED PEACE” IN EUROPE, 


* * The entire current of events convinces men that the 
reoccupation of Rome will not suffice to restore France to her 
equanimity or Napoleon to his undisputed control of fo: 
affairs. Above all, the acceptance by the Commission of Na- 
poleon’s Army Bill indicates that the nation feels the need of 
self-sacrifice for immediate and great ends. That Bill, mode- 
rate as its authors declare it to be, doubles the disciplined 
strength of France, raises the army in war time to 800, 
men, and places 1,200,000 drilled soldiers at the disposal of 
the State for defence, and will for three years to come justify 
an increase in the Conscription of at least 50,000 men. 
France, angry, envious, and frightened, is arming to the teeth. 
North Germany, very weary of the suspense produced by 
French irritation, half inclined to think battle preferable to 
inceseant alarm, draws her unity closer and closer—abolishes 
this week, for example, all separate diplomacy, while Count 
von Bismarck declares Prussian feeling an “ effete provincial- 
ism”—and perceives clearly that at last she is sure, sure to the 
death, of her one Southern ally, of the only State which in a 
European war can restrain Austria from epringing at her 
throat. Baden is pressing hard for immediate admittance to 
the Empire, and the Great German Premier, who knows how 
toetrike and how to wait, seems more than half inclined to 
withdraw his prohibition. 

There are in these circumstances alone—in the French tage, 
the German confidence, the Italian thirst for vengeance—the 
elements of war; but these circumstances are rot all. * * 
It is very difficult to doubt, knowing as we all do the per- 
sistence and, 80 to , the self-absorption of Russian policy, 
that St. Petersburg has demanded and has obtained a price 
for her assent, freedom to move Southward without North 
German opposition. Hence it is that she intrigues in the 
Principalities without opposition from the Hohenzollern 
pow reigning there; hence that the Pan-Slavonic agita- 
tion is spreading along the Lower Danube; hence that, 
to the disgust of every North German, the great German 
enclave, Bohemia, is openly appealing to Russian uid. 
The Jnvalide Russe of Tuesday openly, almost insultingly, 
declares that if France helps Austria to restore the slavery of 
Christians to Turkey, the “armed peace will be converted 
into a serious war,” a line of remark which editors liable to 
Siberia scarcely take without consent. All things point to an 
explosion in the East as imminent the t Russia has 
converted a few thousand rifles into breech-loaders, and there 
are men high in the councils of Europe who believe that it 
cannot be averted beyond the spring, who hold that with M. 
R.uher’s speech the last hope of peace disappeared. But for 
the explosion in the French Chamber, Austria, supported as 
in such a war she would be by the whole Hungarian people, 
might have barred a Russian advance, now she must think of 
her Western as well as her Eastern foes. We fling aside as 
unworthy discussion all gossip about treaties, all deductions 
from despatches meant to be published, all the German com- 








“ age 
Parliament, public instructors, and public opinion having been Seda darn — em ge we Oe re 
tried and ‘ound wanting, the appeal is at last from ourselves to if Russia hes i ~~ 4 semec® the consent of Berlin, her 
ourselves; and we are now Officially warned that, unless we can hb f 8 A ., lendid or tent 
preserve order—that is, save the country—our rulers own that aan) OF SENSES Sale ee ee 50 pa. 


they can do nothing for us. 


It is at any rate some consolation England is unarmed, France almost paralyzed by the union of 


4 ; Prussia and Italy, Austria honeycombed with Slavonic feeling 
to know that, now the crash has come, amid the bursting of many ’ - > 
bubbles, we shall get rid of the feeble mockery of rule under the whole Greek population in a fever of enthusiasm for inde- 


which we have come to be as We are. 


We wanted, perhaps, pendence, Turkey miles nearer to bankruptcy than she was 


some such tornado to rid us of the heavy stifling incapacity of all in 1854. Without English assistance we question if the Sul- 


recent English Governments. 


tan could raise for such a war a million sterling, and though 
And we have at last got some- | } 
thing like it. It requires such an emergency as this to rouse the | PY, Suspending payments, by levy 


ing requisitions, and 


national heart: and the present feeling is something deeper and | "ising the green standard great armies might be collected, 


astier than pate, — = r~ oe Succue uae second man a friend of the invader, requires much time, It 


desperate remedy. 
nation at those who have brought us to this pass.—Sat. 


————_e——_—— 


COMMISSIONER WELLS'S RECOMMENDATIONS. 


up his recommendations as follows : 


The estimated extraordinary expenditures fcr the current/ yerting the popular tem 


the operation in a country without railways, and with eve: 


is impossible by any — of gaze ever to see clearly what is 
“| occurring in that cesspool of Europe, Constantinople, but the 
few indications visible point to certain beliefs as dominant in 
St. Petersburg ; tbat England will not fight for Turkey; that 
France cannot, lest Germany should come together with a 


Mr. David A. Wells, in his special report t> Congress, sums | clang; and that from Austria only a feeble defence is to be 


anticipated. Every one of those beliefs may be ill-founded. 
England may suddenly forbid, Napoleon may succeed in di- 
in the East, Italy, receiving Rome, 


- : per 
and succeeding fiscal year, viz. : for bounties, reimbursement of | may deem the Western Alliance still her only policy; but if 


excess of sixty millions, but these and simi 


for future continuance. 


legislation looking to an abatement of taxation : 


and preserve the public property from deterioration. 
Secondly.—That the numeric 
db 4 





priations be made for ordnance except what is n 


keep the same in repair. : 
Thirdly.—Tbat no appropriations be made for public works, 


necessity. 


tained in consequence of the rebellion be either paid or con 
sidered. 


the discharge of the public service. 






with any fo 
materially to diminish the customs-revenue. 


First.—That all expenditures for the navy be restricted to | of | 
an amount merely sufficient to maintain the police of the seas, | Switzerland or Belgium, and the Armies of the four Military 


ecessary for 
immediate use, or for fortifications beyond what is required to} equal, at five 


State war debts, and the purchase of — territory, are in| those beliefs are current at St. Petersburg, there will be war 


ar outlays are not} jn spring, war in the only place where wars cannot be sud- 
in any sense a necessity, and can present no legitimate claim | den, war on the old Im 


, ruinous acale. 


There never has been anything in Europe like the “ armed 


The Commissioner, therefore, having in view the industry | peace” of which the Jnvalide speaks, anything so utterly ruin- 
and commerce of the country, and the national revenues— | ous 
whose interests he is by law required to investigate—would | and feverish in 1805, but only one country had then dis- 
ey recommend, as a matier of absolute necessity | covered how to change a nation into an ai 
rather than of expediency, and asa condition precedent to any | has found out the fatal secret, and out of England and America 


tofcivilized mankind. Europe was armed and restless 
rmy. Now the world 


every civilized man is compelled to learn his drill. The Army 
France will shortly exceed the adult male population of 


Powers collectively equal the adult male population of a State 


strength of the army be not | of twenty milllions, more than that of Great Britain and Ire- 
d, as soon as practicable; that no cone land in 1815. The sum ex 


nded on destruction would pay 
the interest of all the national debts throughout Europe, is 
cent., to the burden of a debt of sixteen 

hundred millions sterling. Probably a clear tenth of the 
,|marriageable population of the Continent is fcrbidden to 


other than fortifications, except such as are of the most urgent | marry, while 300,000 of the most active and enterprising of 


her sons annually transfer their energies to the other side of 


Fourthly —That, so long as the necessities of the nation are | the world. Europe, on which the future of the world depends, 
paramount to those of individuals, no claims for damages sus- | is eating herself up, gore | in the effort to be strong the 


-| best results of strengtb, actually paying in one form or another 
ten times the largest army the Cesars ever maintained when 


ifthly—That the heads of the various departments be re-| the |Mediterranean was a lake surrounded by their provinces. 
quired by Congress to practise the most rigid economy, and to | It is inconceivable that such as ituation can be maintained, im- 
reduce their employés to the minimum number requisite for 


possible, so far as observers can see, that it should terminate 
before the explosion. has come and passe’. How can Ger- 


Sizthly—That no money be appropriated for the further|many disarm, or France, or Italy, or Austria? Ricasoli, 
purchase of foreign territory, and that no commercial treaty | pressed by fear of bankruptcy, did it; and Italy, at the first 
nation, be ratified, of a character calculated 


push, lies sprawling at the tcet of M. Thiers, The States 


With the sub- will not disarm, and till they disarm prosperity is necessarily 





stantial adoption on the part of C of an 
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then be an excess of over 100 
ditures of the fiscal year 1861. 
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inexorable necessity, to 
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postponed. It is not merely “‘commerce” in the 7 


licy as above indicated, the ordinary expenses of the govern- | sense of the word which is hampered by the situation, it 
ment might, it is believed, be immediately reduced to one hun- | destroying the comfort of whole nations. Great towns in 
¢ forty millions per annum, which amount would even | England are half-starving because Frenchmen dare not deal 
per cent. on the ordinary expen- | till the spri 


has come and gone, In France itself states 
men declare that want of work threatens the throne, and the 
law of the maximum is at work in Paris. la the north-east- 
Prussia employment is at a stand-still, be- 
cause the King cannot risk offend the Ozar b 
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if it does not come, it will be to no wisdom of statesmen, 
= forbearance af pay Ber hg ere J of priesthoods, that 
exemption will be due— Spectator. 


—_~——_— 


se by Terigoere tn sibough they oan, ely Deore nate 
made can y me natu- 
matised to the ustralian colonies there bas been great difficulty 
in getting recognition of such naturalization in the mother 
country, and that ip reality the letters of naturalization have not 
extended beyond the odete ; that on proceeding to England on 
their way to visit the continent they have sometimes at least 
found it Tepossible to procure a passport, not being re ised 
as her Majesty's subjects. To meet these complaints the Secre- 
tary of State announced last year that colonial governors might 
issue to persons naturalised in the colony passports or other offi- 
cial documents, to be exchanged for Foreign-office passports in 
London. A despatch has recently been received from the Duke 
of Buckinghom stating that applications are made by such na- 
turalised British subjects unprovided with a colonial passport, 
and that colonially-naturalised subjects desirous of obtaining a 
British rt for foreign travel must bring withthem from the 
colony official evidence of their quality; adding, that it must be 
borne that passport will not confer on the bearer an 
claim to British protection in the country of his birth.—, 

Australian Register. 

* 

Louis NapoLeon ON Rome ror THE CAPITAL oF ITALY. 
—The following is an extract from the Memorandum, signed in 
1881 by Prince Louis Bennpeste, now the Emperor of the 
French :—“ According to my ideas Italy should be united into 
one nation, and should form but one family. It should have 
Rome for its capital. There should be one unit of weight, mea- 
sure, and money. There should be no other custom-houses than 
those on its pational fronti The Chambers should assemble 
in Rome, and the Pope should reside in the Vatican. But this 
chief of the church should only have a spiritualpower.” 
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European News. 

The non-arrival of the Persia—now thirteen days out— 
leaves us without our usual European files; but the cable, for- 
tunately, continues to vibrate, as usual, and therefore furnishes 
us with a few items of interest. Perhaps the most welcome 
news of the week to the people of this country, is the reported 
revolution in Japan; and the consequent opening of Uriental 
ports to the commerce of the world. Should this announce- 
ment—which comes from Shanghae via London—prove true, 
it will, doubtless, induce a trade of considerable magnitude 
with the Pacific coast of America, as well as with England 
and her possessions in the East. 

The political news from Europe is generally more pacific 
than it has been for some weeks past. Gen. Menabrea has 
suceceded in forming an Italian ministry, but aside from his 
Own name, and that of Cordova, his Cabinct would appear 
to be composed of new and untried men. Baron Ratazzi, 
who it is now asserted was privy to the Garibaldian move- 
ment on Rome, is being banquetied at Naples, while the pre- 
sent government are busy apologizing to the Emperor Napo- 
leon, and promising to behave themselves better in the future, 
But this is but a fair specimen of Eastern Diplomacy, and 
moreover is one of the conveniences of the responsible 
system of government. The Ministerial crisis at Lisbon, has 
resulted in a change of ministry ; Count Avila having suc- 
ceeded Agular as President of His Majesty’s Council. The 
new and obnoxious tax, however, is to be enforced by the in- 
coming Ministry, and may possibly bring on still another 
crisis in Portugal. . 

The “sick man” of the Mediterranean has again called in 
his physicians, of both London and Paris; but whether this, 
his latest illness, will prove serious, it is impossible yet to pre- 
dict. The two most pugilistic of the European diplomatists 
for the present, breathe peace, but whether the French Consti- 
tutionnel speaks by authority, or the Prussian Premier from 
the heart, it is not for us at this distance to divine. 

The news from Sir Robert Napier’s forces in Abyssinia is 
more encouraging. The troops, though still at Senafe, are 
said to be in good health, and, it is furthermore added, are 
well received by the inhabitants, which last named fact is a 
yery important one. The examination of the Clerkenwell 
Fenians has thus far resulted in nothing satisfactory, but as the 
investigation was to have been resumed on the 10th, we may 
look for further developments soon. The editor of the Dub- 
lin Irishman has been arrested, and is charged with eight 
separate seditious libels. The London journals, we are glad 
to note, adopt the same views of the American naturalization 
question as those expressed in the Albion of last week. This 
question may therefore be looked upon as settled. 

“ Special Commissioner” Wells’s Report. 

The report of Special Commissioner Wells, on the in- 
ternal revenue system of the United States, is generally con- 
sidered a very creditable official production. It 1s concise in 
its statements, and logical in jits conclusions. With incisive 
touch, Mr. Wells approaches every department of bis sub 
ject, and lays bare the ulcers in the body politic with » skilful 
hand. In his opening paragraphs, he justifies Secretary 
MoOulloch in his policy of currency contraction, and rapid 
long-bond funding, and adds that the wisdom of the objec- 


tions offered to his policy by inflationists and others, ‘“ may 
well be questioned.” The Commissioner thinks, too, that 
the reduction of the national debt to the extent of $266,185,- 
121, in twenty-six months (ending Nov. 1, 67)—while at the 
same time, an enormous, and—as he thinks—unnecessarily 
heavy load of current expenses have been borne, proves conclu- 
sively “the capacity of the country for revenue ;” and he, 
therefore, concludes that the main thing now required is a 
general retrenchment, and a more judicious system of taxation. 
Mr. Wells does not come out squarely as a “ free trader,” but 
that the under-currents of his mind tend in that wholesome 
direction, we think may be clearly gathered from many obser- 
vations and_allusions in his report. 

We hear nothing of the threadbare and fallacious doctrines 
advanced by the “protection to native industry ” advocates, 
but, on the contrary, the Commissioner treats the whole subject 
of taxation—as it should be treated—simply as a disagreeable, 
but imperative, “ necessity for national revenue,” growing out 
of the actual existence of an oppressive National Debt. “The 
question whether it is practicable to at once repeal all that 
class of taxes which impede production and retard the de- 
velopment of the country,” he plainly asserts is the one 
to be met by Congress; and to the solution of this problem 
in the affirmative, this report is especially directed. In con- 
trasting the rate of taxation per capita borne by the people 
of the United States from 1821 to 1861, ranging, as it did, 
from $1.07 to $2.06—with the rate levied from 1861 to 1867 
inclusive, namely, $21.07—Mr. Wells brings home to the 
whole population a clear and tangible fact. In showing, fur- 
thermore, that the “ordinary expenses” of the government 
have increased from the average of $57,870,000, from 1851 to 
1861, to $191,564,677 for the solitary fiscal year ending June 
80th, 1867, he presents still another stertling and practical 
truth. “ Why”—the people who pay the taxes will quickly 
ask—“ should the ‘ordinary expenses’ of the United States 
Government, in time of peace in 1867, be more than three 
times what they were before the war broke out?” Is it that the 
nation is better governed or more prosperous and happy? 
Mr. Wells is evidently of the opinion that such is not the fact, 
for he proceeds to point out§ abuses of position and power 
with an unerring precision. 

Treating of distilled spirits, for instance, he says: “The 
system under which the officers have been selected to collect 
the tax and supervise the manfacture has not, thus far, recog- 
nized even honesty, intelligence, and business capacity ;” 
adding, that “the Government has succeeded in collecting 
the tax on somewhat less than one gallon of proof spirits to 
every three gallons that have been manufactured.” And to 
be more definite, he points toa given district of New York, 
where, in 1862, but one distillery existed, but where now about 
forty are in full operation. He says, “the tax collected in 
one distillery in this same district, in one month of 1864, 
under the sixty cent tax, was one third more than was paid in 
the aggregate by thirty distilleries in the eight months suc- 
ceeding Nov. 4, 1864, when the tax was $2.” Tobacco is then 
named as an article,in which “ the frauds perpetrated in the 
manufacture,” are even greater. Aud,says the Commissioner, 
‘*the chief and most extensive agency by which the revenue 
is successfully evaded grows out of the complicity or incom- 
petency of officials.”"4 In other words, he says, in alluding to 
the first named article, “the tax has been placed at such a 
rate as to constitute in itself so great a temptation to fraud, 
that average human nature, as it exists in the United States, 
is not able to resist it.” An efficient “civil service” organi- 
zation, similar to that of Great Britain, is recommended by the 
Commissioner, but with little hope, apparently, of its adoption 
by Congress. When we consider the discrepancy in other 
departments, as in “stamps,” where the total revenue in the 
United States only reaches $16,000,600, while Great Britain 
realizes from the same source, about $48,000,000, (in 1866 
£9,560,000) we eannot but conclude that a more thorough sys- 
tem cannot be long deferred. Again, notwithstanding the 
national debt of Great Britain is about $4,000,000,000; while 
he recognised debt of the United States is only about $2,500,- 
000,000 ; the total gross expenditures of the former during the 
past year, including interest on the public debt, were only 
$836,151,980, while the gross expenditures of the latter were 
$346,729,129—independent of the separate state and local 
burdens—which are by no means inconsiderable. 

This is certainly not a very gratifying state of things, parti- 
cularly when the general disorganized state of the country 
and the depressed state of the United States foreign commerce, 
is considered. Mr. Wells attributes this depression to three 
causes, namely, the bigh price of material, the high price of 
labour, and the change in the condition of maritime trade. 
He does not forget either, to remind the high protectionists, 
that “ the repeal of the reciprocity treaty, and the imposition 
of all but prohibitory duties on the importation of foreign wool 
—formerly imported to the extent of seventy million pounds 
per annum—have also contributed to lessen the employment 
of vessels.” 

Mr. Wells, although the original advocate, if not author, of 
the cotton tax, now recommends its repeal. He also recom- 
mends that incomes under $2,000 shall be exempt from taxa- 
tion ; also thatthe present taxes should be entirely thrown off 
iron, cotton, woolen, and all other manufactures, excepting 
only liquors and tobacco ; on the former of which he recom- 
mends a tax ol fifty cents, in place of $2, per gallon. Sucb, 
in brief, are the chief recommendations of Mr. Wells, in this 
compreb: nsive and in many respects able report, to the fur- 
ther considerat'on of which we may hereafter return ; and, 





moreover, we shall in the meantime look forward with re- 
newed interest to his recommendations in reference to the 


tariff, and external commercial policy best suited to this na. 
turally productive, and should-be prosperous and happy, 
country. 





Stealing a March on the Democrats. 

Wm. H. Seward a Democrat! Ten years, or even five years 
ago, this consummation would have been pronounced impos- 
sible ; yet we find a letter dated the 8th inst., addressed to the 
Chairman of a Democratic banquet at Washington, in which 
the Supple Necretary of State again reiterates his unalterable 
faith in the Presidential policy of reconstruction; and adds : 
“The unerring instinct of a great and enlightened people has 
promptly discovered the exact political situation. It is there- 
fore no longer necessary for those who are engaged in admin- 
istering the executive department of the Government, to show 
that chronic disintegration would be as fatal as violent separ- 
ation, or that prosperity, peace and harmony can be obtained 
only by laying aside the sword without delay, and by restor- 
ing to the subjugated States all their constitutional rights, 
faculties and franchises.” This is coming pretty near to the 
present Democratic view of the national situation, as generally 
accepted hereabouts ; and no doubt will, if the veteran’ Repub- 
lican Secretary but perseveres, finally secure his admission in- 
to the genuine Democratic fold. 

For Secre'ary McCulloch to announce these views, is not 
so strange, since he never was of the ultra-Republican school 
of politicians. In aletterto the same meeting, the Secretary 
puts on record his views, as follows: “ As civil liberty is not 
the offspring of military power, but is in danger of being de- 
stroyed instead of being fostered by it, J have not favoured 
the establishment of military governments in the Southern 
States, Asa true Union sentiment is not to be renewed in 
these States by a general ostracism of their prominent and 
trustworthy men, I have regarded with great apprehension 
the enactment and continuance of laws which exclude from 
Federal offices and from the ballot, citizens of ability and in- 
fluence, without whose co-operation a reliable reunion of the 
States is not to be expected; and believing, as I do, that the 
question of suffrage should be controlled by the States, and 
not by the Federal Government, and that the elective fran- 
chise cannot be safely bestowed on a race recently ia bond- 
age, and with few exceptioas utterly unprepared to use it in- 
telligently, I have deeply zegretted the legislation which de- 
prives a part of the States of rights heretofore enjoyed by 
them, and still exercised by others; and which, by ignoring 
all distinction between races so dissimilar, and byjits sweep- 
ing disfranchisement of certain classes, virtually subordinate 
the superior to {the inferior race. The different sections of 
the United States are not to be permanently antagonized, nor 
is the essential character of our institutions to be changed by 
the war, nor by the troubles which have followed it, and by 
those which are still to be encountered.” 

Evidently, the politicians of Washington are now beginning 
to cast about in anticipation of the approaching Presidential 
election, and the two leading Secretaries are already setting 
their sails in anticipation of a favourable southerly breeze, ~ 
But it is very difficult to foretell what a year may bring forth, 
politically, in this restless and changeable Republic. Judging, 
however, from the movements of the most conspicuous poli- 
tical weathercocks, we conclude that the regular “ Presiden- 
tial campaign” will speedily be opened. 

Congressional Summary. 

Both Houses of Congress re-assembled at noon on the 6th 
inst., after their holiday recess. In the Senate, the House 
cotton bill was amended so as to exempt cotton grown in 1868, 
and adopted. Being immediately reported back to the House, 
the latter body agreed to the bill as amended. The amend- 
ment to secure the resumption of the payment of the tax af- 
ter 1868, was also adopted, afler (which the bill was passed. 
The Senate also after slight modification passed the House 
bill to prevent frauds in the revenue from distitled spirits. 
It provides that no spirits shall be withdrawn from any ware- 
house, for any purpose whatever, until the full amount of 
Government tax shall have been paid. In the House, bills 
and resolutions were passed, instructing the Committee on 
Reconstruction to consider the expediency of authorizing the 
General of the army to detail officers for service in the sey- 
eral military districts established by law in the States recent- 
ly in rebellion, also to consider the expediency of constituting 
all those States a single military district under the command 
of the General of the Army; also to consider the expediency 
of providing additional security for the exercise of the elect- 
ive franchise in those States, and also to consider the expedi- 
ency of declaring, by act of Congress, that the Governments 
heretofore set up in the Sout, by the order of the President, 
are not Republican forms of Government; condemning the 
President for removing Gen. Sheridan, and thanking Gen. 
Grant for his letters to the President relative to the removal 
of Secretary Stanton and Gen. Sheridan’s report of affairs in 
Texas ; authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to dispose of 
such iron-clad vessels as in his judgment are not required by 
the interests of the service, at a price to be determined by ap- 
praisal, to be made by a Board of not leas than five naval offi 
cers,two of whom shall be engineers, report to be made to 
Congress as fast as the vessels are sold, of the amount realized 
from such sales, and of the parties to whom sold. The House 
bill relative to distilled spirits in bond was received back 
from the Senate with modifications, and immediately 
paesed. It now goes to the President for his signature, 
Mr. Ward, of Pennsylvania, read a letter from one of his con- 
stituents, who complained that while visiting his relations in 





Ireland, he was seizedj by officers of the British Government 
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and confined a day and a night. Mr. Ward commented at 
length on the rights of American citizens, and concluded by 
offering a resolution, which was adopted, instructing the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs to inquire into the matter. Mr. 
Orth, from’the Committee on Foreign Affairs, reported a joint 
resolution, requesting the President to intercede with Her 
Majesty, the Queen of Great Britain, to secure the speedy re- 
lease of Rey. John McMahon, a citizen of Indiana, convicted 
asa Fenian, and now confined in Kingston, Canada West. 
Mr. Payne introduced a similar resolution relative to Robert 
Lynch, of Milwaukee, who is also imprisoned in Canada 
Mr. Wood submitted a resolution calling on the President to 
interpose his official authority in behalf of all American citi- 
zens confined in Ireland. After debate these resolutions 
were passed unanimously. 
—_—_——_——_@——__—_—_ 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


The recent contest between Belgian butchers and consumers 
may not be uninteresting, and the lesson to be derived from it 
not unprofitable, to the American people. Some years ago the 
octroi duties were abolished in Belgium ; in other words, meat no 
longer bore a tax upon being admitted into Brussels. It 
must, therefore, have reached the hands of the butcher the 
cheaper by the amount of that tax, and some advantage at 
least ought to have enured from this to, the public. It is really 
consolatory, under our own misfortunes, to learn that the Bel- 
gian butchers appropriated to themselves the whole of this bene- 
fit. Such an unmistakable fact, however, ovened the eyes of the 
Belgians, and attempts were made in Brussels to establish asso- 
ciations for the sale? of meat at more reasonable rates. These ex- 
periments met with but partial success. The butchers, of course, 
spread the usual insinuations as to the quality of the meat sup- 
plied by their rivals, and the system of credit prevailing at the 
old shops was found to give them an advantage. It may be that 
the excess of charge was not at first sufficiently great to cause the 
public to give an effectual support to the efforts made in their be- 
half, but the*butchers, it seems, presumed on their immunity until 
they at length overreached themselves. During the past year 
they have been raising their rates, until, from its old price 
of 74d. per pound, meat had two months ago reached 10d. per Ib. 
When called upon to explain this exorbitant charge, the 
butchers pleaded the scarcity of cattle owing to the cattle 
plague. It was replied that this had nothing to do with the 
question, as at the moment the supply was cheaper and more 
abundant than had been known for years. Accordingly, about the 
time when the provision riots broke out in England, the Belgians 
set on foot a more reasonable method of gaining their end. An 
active movement was started for establishing an effectual com- 
petition with the butchers. It occurred to the country dealers 
that they were as much injured as the public by the conduct of 
the town butchers. They sold their meats at very low prices, 
and when they found that it was resold to the public at 10d. per 
Ib., they determined to offer their meat themselves in the public 
markets at rates as they could fairly afford. Of course, it 
was"apatn insinuated that the meat thus offered was diseased, 
or otherwise inferior, but the salesmen replied by submitting 
every joint to government inspectors. The result is that they 
have gained a complete victory. A healthy competition between 
the town and country butchers has thus been established, which 
cannot but inure greatly to the benefit of the consumer. In this 
country it is the middle-men, or agents, who, coming between 
the prodacer and the consamer, force up prices to their present 
absurd standard. 


The Abyssinian expedition has had the singular effect in In- 
dia of raising a clamour for a British advance into Afghanistan, 
and Sir John Lawrence has actually thought it necessary to jus- 
tify by elaborate arguments his objections to an aggressive policy 
Afghanistan, we are told, is wanted as a “barrier” against the 
advances of Russia against British India, and that defence can 
be established only in Afghanistan. Russia has actually 
arrived on the Afghan frontier ; she may concert measures with 
Persia’for the conquest of Afghanistan, and then she will be 
brought bodily to our borders. To all this argument the answer 
is simple in the extreme. It is not certain that Russia can, or 
will, accomplish the designs ascribed to her ; it is quite certain 
that in any case{England would lose and not gain by advancing 
to meet her half way. Nobody, even in India, can pretend to 
maintain that the occupation of Afghanistan would be otherwise 
in itself than costly and embarrassing. No political or commer- 
cial prospectus could offer us any but indirect advantage from 
such a proceeding. The country is one of the poorest in the 
world, and itsjinhabitants ,are among the most turbulent of peo- 
ple. On the most favourable calculations we could only hold 
our position at a heavy cost in men and money. As a British 
province, Afghanistan could not nearly pay ite expenses, but 
would infalliblyjadd to the burdens of both England and India. 
As toa “ barrier,” the only thing r bling one p , is 
the country and people of Afghanistan as they at present exist. 
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“It would be exceedingly difficult for any army to traverse that 


region, or to conciliate its inhabitants, and so long as it remains 
in its barbarous state that obstacle to an invader will always be 
there. By advancing into the country and occupying it, we should 
be simply ing the , and saving the Russians such 
trouble as they would have in surmounting it. We are now be. 
hind a strong line of defence, with ground very unfavourable to 
an enemy in our front. To cross this would be to throw away 
our advantage, and to buy that loss at a very heavy price indeed 
Besides all this, we fancy the British tax-payers who grumble so 
loudly at the increase of a penny in the pound in the income tax, 
to meet the expense of the expedition against King Theodore, 
would have something more than mere complaints to offer, should 
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a similar one be set on foot to erect the proposed “ barrier” 
against the advance of the “ Northern hordes.” 





The burning of Her Majesty’s theatre in London, again at- 
tracts public attention to the safety of our places of public 
amusement, Those in thiscity are notoriously unsafe. Too 
few and cramped exits, narrow aisles génerally filled with small 
chairs, or stools, and the presence of an unreasoning crowd, are 
conditions which the Fire Fiend gloats over, and of which he too 
frequently takes advantage. The erection of public buildings 


.| Should be placed under the supervision of a Board of Architects, 


who should make the safety of all theatres and lecture halls 
their chief care. This Board couldalso keep an eye to the ven- 
tilation which is generally frightfully neglected. A few years 
ago the Boston theatre was erected under the personal superin- 
tendence of the then Mayor, who fortunately for its future audi- 
ences insisted on its being built with all the safeguards against 
accident known to architectural art. In addition to these we 
might learn, both here and in London, many valuable lessons 
from the Parisians who have reduced tbe art of amusement to a 
science, and are naturally jealous of the rights of amusement- 
seekers, The first of these rights is certainly protection from ac- 
cident and sudden death. In Paris an elaborate system of pre- 
cautions is organized and placed under one superintendent—the 
Chief of the Sapeurs Pompiers, or, as we should say, the head of 
the Fire Brigade. At every theatre the arrangements are uni- 
form, or as nearly so as the peculiarities of the building will per- 
mit; while the Chief and his firemen enter the theatres with a 
full knowledge of their duties, and full authority to act. No 
theatre can be opened except upon a certificate given by the 
Chief after inspection, and he, at his discretion, can, on any 
night, order any part of the performances to be stopped. At 
every theatre, during every performance, a guard of fire. 
men is stationed, consisting of an officer or subaltern, and 
a company of men varying from 10 to 50 in number; and when 
the Emperor goes to the opera there are 200 onduty. But to 
do this there must be a sufficiently large force of firemen. In 
Paris there are 1,300, while in London there are only 227 fire- 
men. Why is there not a special service organized for our New 
York theatres similar to that of Paris? We certainly pay 
enough for our amusements to also secure the additional satis_ 
faction of feeling that every possible precaution is being taken 
to secure our safety—a satisfaction we cannot, under the present 
system, or lack of system, be said to enjoy. 


> 


PAusic. 


The first Soirée of Chamber Music was given at Irving Hall on 
Saturday evening, by the old quartet of Messrs. Mason and 
Thomas, and which is still composed as follows: Mr. Theo. Tho- 
mas, first violin; Mr. Mosenthal, second; Mr. Matzka, viola and 


»| Mr, Bergner, violoncello. Mr. Wm. Mason was not, however, 


usual the pianist of the evening, it having been found desirable to 
alternate the performances of that excellent artist with those of Mr. 
8. B. Mills. There were three pieces on the programnce : Mozart 
Quintette in G. Minor; Bethoven’s Sonata in A. opus 47, [the 
Kreutzer Sonata) and Schubert’s Quartette in D minor. The firet of 
these compositions is somewhat antiquated, and it seemed impos- 
sible on account of the humid condition of the atmosphere, to 
keep the instruments in tune. It was on that ac- 
count only moderately well played, but the Sonata 
and Quartette were superbly given. The last movement 
of the Sonata with its prodigious strength, [clearness 
and rapidity could not have been excelled. Mr. Mills executed, 
as he always does, grandly, with superlative articulation, with 
clear, round majesty of tone, and the dexterity which a perfect 
knowledge of the instrument insures. The next Soirée takes 
place on January 18, when Mr. Mason will appear. The English 
opera is steadily making headway at the Academy of Music. Of 
all the performances we can speak in commendation, save that of 


*| Benedict’s “ Lily of Killarney,” which was so wretchedly pro- 


duced as to make its repetition by the present troupe by no 
means desirable. Why so meritorious a work should receive 
such treatment at the hands of so good a company, we cannot 
conceive. The other operas of the repertoire are well sung, and 
will repay the attendance of larger audiences than have yet greet- 
ed them. The solo artists are certainly the best singers of Eng- 
lish opera, with, of course, a few exceptions, now upon the stage. 
With Miss Richings’ powers and execution the public are well 
acquainted. Mrs. Seguin has improved greatly since last we 
heard her, her beautiful contralto now giving promise of the best 
results. Mr. Castle sings his solos with fine feeling and judg- 
ment, but his voice does less effective service in ensemble num- 
bers for the reason that he overtaxes its strength. In Mr. Camp- 
bell we have the representative baritone of America, and one of 
the finest voices now to be heard anywhere. Messrs. Bernard, 
Seguin, Peakes, and Wiley are all good character actors, and also 
find ready acceptance in a musical point of view. This evening 
Mr. Thomas’ Third Symphony Soirée will take place at Steinway 
Hall. The soloists of the occasion will be Miss Auguste Balogh, 

contralto [her first appearance in America], and Mr. 8. B, Mills, 

pianist. The opening of Pike’s opera house on Thursday even: 
ing, by’ performance of “ Trovatore,” was in every way a suc- 
cess. The building is di and beautifully decorated, 

the public convenience in the details has been always kept in 

view, and the result is very pleasing, and was, on the evening in 
question, instantly recognized by the public. Mme. Lagrange 
was most heartily welcomed after her prolonged absence, and 
that popular favourite, Miss Phillips, received a greeting quite as 
cordial. Massimilliani was somewhat embarrassed in his vocal 
efforts by a hoarseness, but the baritone [Orlandini] made up for 
all the shortcomings of his companion, narrowly escaping an en- 
core by his spirited delivery of the well-known “Il Balen.” At 





| the close of the performance, Mr. Pike was called for and respon - 


ded in a few remarks which he concluded with a reference to the 
architect, Mr. Thomas, who thereupon salated the house from a 
private box. Last evening “ Norma” was sung, and to-day “ Tro- 
yatore” will be repeated at a matindée, 


*! to take effect immediately. 


Brama. 


Mr. Edmund Faleconer’s “ Peep o’ Day” not being quite ready 
for production, Mre, Bowers ‘has continued to appear at the 
Broadway theatre in a hastily written four act drama, in prose, 
entitled “ Mary Stuart,” and based partly upon Sir Walter Scott’s 
“ Abbot,”’ and partly upon Sehiller’s tragedy. Its first two acts 
illustrate the unfortunate Queen’s escape from Lochleven Castle ; 
its last two acts comprise Mary’s imprisonment in Fotheringay 
Castle, her encounter with Queen Elizabeth and her melancholy 
death upon the scaffold. As the illustrator of the fortanes ot 
this singularly unhappy monarch, Mrs. Bowers was lovely, im- 
perious, passionate, and was warmly applauded for these attri- 
butes no less than for her taste and elegance, truthfulness of 
feeling and delicacy of womanhood. At the end of the third act 
she was twice called before the curtain and greeted with vocifer. 
ous plaudits. The other personations were rather comic than 
tragic, and detracted greatly from the general effect of Mrs. 
Bowers’s interpretation. At Wallack’s the revival of “ Oliver 
Twist”? appears to have exactly met the demand for the sensa- 
tional which exists even in this home of legitimate comedy. 
This} is the less to be wondered at as the incomparable acting of 
Messrs. Wallack and Davenport and Miss Eytinge would insure 
the success of a piece of far less intrinsic merit than “Oliver 
Twist.” It has drawn crowded houses during the week, and is 
announced for repetition to-day at a matinée and this evening. 
On Monday evening next, Mr. Lester Wallack will make his 
rentree in the ‘‘ Captain of the Watch” and ‘* Woodcock’s Little 
Game.” Mme. Ristori’s imp lous of Marie Antoi 
ing been greeted with arenewal of the original furore, Mr. Grau 
has concluded to extend the present season for a short period. 
The last Ristori matinée will occur to-day. Next week we are 
promised the revival of the ever-popular “‘ Elizabeth.” It is an- 
nounced that Mrs, Frances Anne Kemble will begin a farewell 
series of Dramatic Readings in this city early in March. To those 
who remember Mrs. Kemble’s Readiogs in days gone by, this an- 
nouncement will at once give pleasure and excite regret—plea- 
sure at being able to again assist at so agreeable an intellectual 
entertainment, and regret that the approaching opportunity will 
be the lest. “The White Fawn” is announced for a first repre- 
sentation at Niblo’s on Wednesday evening next. It has been 
produced, we are assured, at an outlay of $140,000. The specta- 
eular display and the dancing will not be the sole attractions of 
the new piece. The music-loving and the admirers of good act. 
ing—“ distinguished by its absence’”’ from the “ Black Crook” — 
—will be catered for. Under Mollenhauer’s direction the music 
will be properly interpreted, and we have already stated that 
Mesers. Mark Smith, Vining Bowers, Miss Stockton, and other 
leading artists will be included in the distribution. At Barnum’s 
* Little Dew Drop,” the Christmas novelty, will be on Monday 
superseded by an old favourite-—Mr. Levick’s dramatization of 
“ Pale Janet,” seeing which, one may indeed “sup fall of hor- 
rors.” At the Olympic Miss Maggie Mitchell is announced for 
Feb. 3, until which time the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ will 
probably keep the boards, its many and powerful attractions still 
drawing crowded houses. At the Academy of Music on Tuesday 
next, a new company of Japanese Jugglers, under the direction 
of Mesers, Baldwin and Co., will make their first bow—or rather, 
turn their first summersault—to the public. At Banvard’s the 
prices have been greatly reduced, and on Monday the “ Frost 
King, or Charmed: Ring,” a ‘‘ Fairy 8p le” will be prod 
The programme at the French theatre this evening includes “ Le 
Testament de Cesar Girodot’’ and ‘‘ La Corde Sensible’”’—both 
old favourites. The notorious “‘ Belle Boyd,” of civil war me- 
mory, made her début in this city at the French theatre on Thurs- 
day evening as Juliana, in the “Honeymoon,” supported by a 
company made up of the human odds and ends of metropolitan 
green rooms. Miss Boyd, like so many other histrionic aspi- 
rantg, might do well enough as a member of a good “stock,” 
whereshe would have an opportunity to add to her at present li. 
mited k ledge of stage busi » but it bespeaks on her part 
the rashness of ignorance rather than the courage inspired by 
the possession of great artistic powers, to essaya character which 
has so recently been illustrated on the local stage by the best fe- 
male talent in America. The only real applause of the evening 
fell to the share of Mr. Weleh Edwards for his excessively broad 
comedy a3 the Mock Duke. Miss Boyd’s audience was extremely 
small, and neither the artistic nor pecuniary results of the per. 
formance would warrant any confiding manager in offering the 
heroine of Virginia a star engagement. 
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Facts and Hancies. 


Wa. Young, Esq., formerly editor and proprietor of this 
journal, arrived here trom Europe, by the Hammonia, on Sun- 
day last, in excellent health and spirits; and, we are happy 
to say, will probably again become a contributor to these col- 
umns. ‘We understand that the salary of the British 
Minister to Washington, has been raised from £4,500 to £6,000, 
The Canadian Official Gazette 
contains a notice that horses, cattle, sheep, and other animals, 
as well as poultry and fancy birds, imported for the purpose 
of improving stock, whether by agricultural societies or 
rivate individuals, will be admitted duty free. Mr. Til- 
ey, Minister of Customs, Canada, has completed arra) 
ments with the Bank of Montreal by means of which bi h 
million of dollars of Government notes, redeemable in epecte 
in Saint John, shall be issued for the Province of New Brans- 
wick, through the Saint John Branch of that Bank.——— 
The Revolution is the title of a new serial, which has 
reached us. It professes to be the organ of the “ National 
Party of New America,” and is conducted by Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Parker Pillsbury and Sarah B. Anthony, —— it 
is said, by George Francis Train. ‘Lord Lyons has car- 
ried with him to Paris the same practical commonsense 
that characterized his al ae official conduct in this 
country. On assuming the functions of Embassador at the 
French Court, he caused it to be announced that “ he was in 
Paris to attend to business, and not to arrange fétes.” 
Mr. Wm. C. Prime, recently managing editor of the Journal 
of , has withdrawn oo proamian duty, though re- 
taini 
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Obituary. 


Bishop Hopxrins.—The Right Rev§John Henry Hopkins, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Vermont, died at the Episco- 
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Staid and straitlaced study he was admitted to the 


He had* previously married a Ly =r of Caspar Otto Muller, 
a retired merchant of Baltimore, but previously of Hamburg, 
Germany. Immediately upon his ordination in 1824, Mr. 
Hopkins became Rector of Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, where 
Church, 
Boston, as assistant minister on the Green foundation. In 
1827 and 1829 he was clerical deputy in the General Conven- 


tions of the Church, and in both he tock a prominent in 
Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. | 114 “debates. He was a candidate for the ocutant 
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Army. 


DRUNKENNESS IN THE ARMY AND ITS PREVENTION.—The 
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hardly seems compatible with justice that a man who is convict- 
ed of drunkenness not on duty, simply because he is a soldier. 
should be treated as a felon, w if a civilian commits the 
same offence he gets off with a small fine. Of course the crime 
of drunkenness on duty, especially under arms, which isa mili- 


;| tary offence of the most —— character, cannot be too 
e 


severely dealt with. Since then the scheme of everlasting cells 
and imprisonment has been tried and failed; it is not, to say the 
least of it, unreasonable that we should now adopt some other, 
which certainly cannot succeed less and may succeed better. To 
remove the crime of drunkenness we must remove ite chief cause, 
and that is ‘ ee Every regiment in the service has those men 
in its ranks,{who, if only they have money, will have drink. Now, 
I would suggest that every commanding officer should have the 
power to mulct the soldier of his pay for drunkenness without go- 
ing through the needless form of trying him by court-martial, 
For instance, for the first offence in twelve months, it should be 
left to the discretion of the commanding ‘officer to punieh the 
offender by a fine or by some minor punishment not involving a 
regimental entry. For the second offence it might be made com- 
_——, in addition to any of the usual minor punishments, to 
mpose a fine of 2s, 6d. equivaleut to a stoppage of 1d. a day for 
thirty days ; for the third offence 5s.; for the fourth 7s. 6d., and 
80 on for every other offence, until he is reduced to the residue 
of 1d, per diem as provided by the Articles of War. By this 
means I believe the drunkard would be punished in the best way 
to cure hinr of his vice, the sober man would be protected from 
doing more than his proper sbare of work, the country would be 
the gainers instead of as at present the losers, and officers would 
be spared the constant repetition of going through the tedious 
and ludicrous formality of an H. D. court-martial. Courts-mar- 
tia! are now so frequent that they cease to impress the soldier 
with their due weight and dignity, and thus they have conse- 
quently lost their pristine value in the service. So mach the 
military authorities have in their hands to do at once if they 
choore, and more can be done to stem the evil if only Parliament 
will act in the matter. What I would venture to recommend the 
authorities to do is, ta close half the ‘ grog shops’ which now exist 
in every garrison town. Remove the temptation, and there may 
be some hope of removing the crime. But it stands almost asan 
open reproach against our Government to give the soldier every 
temptation to commit vice, and then to punish him in the sever- 
est way for committing it. The licenses for their ‘grog ships’ 
are granted simply as a matter of revenue to the Government 
(especially at Gibraltar and Malta), because they can get a lar- 
ger income from them than they can by letting the shops to rf 
other trade Now that regimental cant are established in al- 
most every garrison, I would suggest putting all, or, at all events, 
nearly all Srog shops and public-houses, where soldiers get the 
worst possible liquors at the highest possible price, ‘out of bounds,’ 
and confining them to their regimental canteens, where they can- 
not get drunk, where they are supplied with good articles at the 
lowest rate, and whatever profits is made redounds to the sol- 
dier’s comfort and advantage.” 











Lord Ranelagh, to whom the Volunteer movement owes so 
much, has told the Volunteers some wholesome truths. The 
writers who maintain that the Volunteer army is not fit to take 
the field, he eays, are quite right ; and he adds that the Volunteer 
army would not hold the field forty-eight hours. This is no fault 
of the men, but it arises {rom a want of officers. Lord Ranelagh 
has long advocated the system of organising the Volunteers ia 
divisions and brigades, that they may act with officers whom they 
know and trust, and that a proper commissariat and other neces- 

appliances be provided. itt this were carried out, we should 
ultimately perhaps have a powerful national guard. Certain it 
is, at allevents, that if our Volunteers be not better officered than 
they are new, the force will eoon fall off. —_ 


™ Wak Orrice.—~Lieut H J Oliver to be Captain, by pur in 220d 
Ft vice O G De Lancy, who ret ; Ensign C Carstairs to be Lieut by 
. Lieut A F Terry to Captain, by pur, in 60th 
vice F 8 Travers, who ret ; Ensign J D Cunyngham to be Lieut 
by pur, vice Terry ; H E W Fetherstonhaugh, ae to be Ensign, 
by pur vice Cunyngham. Lamy tpt to Lieut by par in 
Srd West India ment vice 5 G Allman, who ret; GL ik Starr, 
et. to be —_ by pur vice King. Ensign F G D Aciand to 
Instructor of Musketry in Rifle Brigade vice Lieut H 8 Brown- 
rigg, who has resigned the appointment. 





Navy, 


Wooden vessels are daily sold out of the Royal Navy for a 
song. The following is the latest from Chatham Dockyard :— 
“ Preparations are making at Chatham Dockyard for laying 
down a new unarmoured screw-steamer, to be named the Wood- 
lark”—no lark for the British tax-payer. Surely this must be 
some mistake !——Captain F. Maxse, R.N., has been placed on 
the Retired List, in consequence of not having been employed 
since his promotion to the rank of Post-Captain.——The Hoo. 
W. Herbert has been nominated to a Naval Cadetship.——Says 
the Straits Times of Nov. 8: Her Majesty’s iron-clad steamer 
Ocean arrived in this harbour on the 28rd ult., and for some 
days formed a considerable attraction to visitors. She appears 
to have encountered some heavy weather on the voyage out, but 
not to have suffered from it to such an extent as to cause any 
fear for our ironclad squadron on ocean voya However, 
ability to resist storms at sea is not the only qualification neces- 
sary for vessels destined for service in this part of the world; as 
was apparent to most persons who visited the Ocean while here, 
Whether from the amount of iron by which she was encased, or 
the narrow slits of port-holes on the gun-deck, the heat was in- 
tense ; and to cramp up seven hundred to eight handred men in 
such a ship, in such a harbour as this, is at least positive cruelty, 
if not slow murder—and in most of the China ports during the 
summer months the heat is equally great as here,—— 
from Brest tion the extraordinary effects produced by a new 
kind of torpedo tried in the river of Landerneau, which flows 
into the bay. The vessel selected for destruction was an old 
ship, the Wagram, of 100 guns, the first tier of which had been 
cut down. The new torpedo is far superior to either the English 
or American and Russian one. The former is only efficacious 
when the vessel is passing over it ; the latter are so contrived as 
to stick to the vessel and causea shock, But the new French 
torpedo produced its effect at a distance of twelve metres from 
the hull and six metres below water. There were four 
does thus placed around the vessel, and connected by wires with 
an electric battery on shore. n the signal being given three 
immense sheaves of water were seen rising to the tof a 
sixth story ; the wire of the fourth torpedo being broken it did 
not go off. Ni less the effect was astounding: the ribs and 
planks of the vessel were shivered, and there was barely time, 
owing moreover to the precaution taken, to run the vessel on 
shore. Such torpedoes wil’ henceforth prove excellent safe- 
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New Publications. 

Messrs. Hurd and Houghton have lately published Poems, 
by Elizabeth C. Kinney, a dainty little volume of two hun- 
dred and twenty-six pages, with exquisite head-and tail- 
pieces, and other perfections of their art. The poems, some 
one hundred or so in all, are divided into three classes, under 
the headings of, “ At Home and Abroad,” “ Odes,” and “Son- 
nets.” Among the first-named are a number of souvenirs of 
European travel and residence, as, ‘To an Italian Beggar- 
Boy,” which we remember to have seen some years since in 
Blackwood's Magazine ; “ Tuscan Fisherman ;” “‘ Alone by the 
Mediterranean ;’? “Hymn to the Alp3;” “Hymn to the 
Ocean,” etc. ; the remainder of the series being poems of do- 
mestic, feminine life—the world of nature as seen through 
womanly eyes, the thoughts, aspirations, and experiences of 
maids, mothers, wives, and widows; in a word, such songs 
as women are apt to write, or were, before the present new- 
fangled school of poetry arose, and which they write much 
better than men. Mrs, Kinney aims at no lofty themes, and 
seeks no profound method of treatment, resting content to 
sitg what is in her mind at the time, in a way that all can 
understand. Simple, natural, unaffected, she recals the poets 
of twenty years ago, who are little thought of now—they are 
so entirely intelligible! A short specimen of Mrs. Kinney’s 
blank verse may help the reader to what we mean :— 


ALONE BY THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
Leave mealone! Yet am I not alone— 
Stays with me the companionable tea: 
Its little curling waves wild music make, 
Singing into my brain their melodies ; 
Its rolling billows beat against my soul 
With a sublimer cadence ; and I hear 
Amid it all a plaintive undertone— 
The moaning spirit of the tideless sea, 
Weary through resting never, day nor night. 
Tell me, thou voice profound, that secret which 
These classic waters hide within their breast; 
Why, in grand freedom from a general law, 
Scorning allegiance to the Queen of Heaven, 
They roll forever without changing tides ? 
No answer, save thy plaint perpetual! 
As though imprisoned in some sea-shell, thou 
Wert pleading alway for thy liberty. 
Hark, here a footstep comes! Not yet, good friend! 
Leave me alone, for I am not alone: 
There stand the mountains, hoary sentinels, 
Watching me while I muse, or bearing up 
My soul beyond the clouds which they have pierced. 
Different, but quite as direct, and with a finer music of its 
own is the address, ‘To the Eagle,” as witness this stanza :— 
“ Fair is the scene! Yet thy voracious eye 
Drinks not its beauty ; but with bloody glare 
Watches the wild-fowl idly floating by, 
Or snow-white sea-gull winnowing the air: 
Ob, nifiless is thine unerring beak ! 
~~*Quick as the wings of thought thy pinions fall— 
Then bear their victim to the mountain-peak, 
Where clamorous eaglets flutter at thy call.” 
The pieces which have pleased us most in “At Home and 
Abroad” are those in which the simplest subjects are handled, 
as “A Spring Song,” “Spring Rain,” “ Violet,” “ Rain Reve- 
ries,” “ The Dying Child,” “The Young Mother’s Lament,” 
“ Love’s Vigil,” “ Love and Doubt,” “The Four Hands,” 
“ Autumn Rain,” and “ Winter.” The “Odes,” of which 
there are nine, strike us less happily, though there are pas- 
sages in them which are well sustained, and excellently versi- 
fied. It is in the sonnet, however, that Mrs. Kinney appears 
to the most advantage, and, a rare thing in woman’s work, 
her sonnets are nearly, if not all, constructed after the legiti- 
mate Italian models. The best of them are, perhaps, the 
twelve headed ‘‘The Months,” the whole presenting a pic- 
turesque panorama of the year, in its varied aspects, and its 
effect upon the mind of the singer. To show what Mrs. 
Kinney can do in the sonnet’s “‘ scanty plot of ground,” we 
will close with the opening poem of her volume, the Dedica- 
tion to the Hon. W. E. Dodge: 
If I bring flowers, to whom will they be sweet, 
If not to thee, O brother of my heart! 
If only weeds, thy love will do its part 
To gather sweetness where but dry leaves meet, 
And so I lay this volume at thy feet: 
If what is lacking in poetic art, 
Affection’s purest essence might impart, 
The gift were not more hearty, than complete; 
With sense of uncompleteness all alive— 
With the cold Critic’s scalpel in full view, 
For one consoling plaudit still I strive, 
And dare the strife in public to renew— 
Deeming no meed of public praise more true, 
Than what a brother’s heart and voice may give.” 


From Messrs. Roberts Brothers we have recently received 
The Friendships of Women, by William Rounseville Alger, 
author of The Poetry of the Orient—an indifferent collection of 
badly translated poems of Eastern origin ; A Critical History of 
the Doctrine of a Future Life; and The Genius of Solitude, 
concerning which last work we expressed our opinions some 
months back. It is difficult to fix such a man as Mr. Alger in 
American lit , but, at a venture, we should say that he 
fills} about the same place therein that is filled in Evglish 
literature by the elder Disraeli. He has read much, thought 
little, and is likely to make many books. In other worde, he 
is a compiler of the labours of others—a setter, in cheap 
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tells us in his preface, was the result of his researches while 

engaged in the collection of materials for a larger work upon 

the History of Friendship, He was struck at first by the 

small number of recorded examples of the sentiment among 

women, end by the commonness of the expressed belief that 

strong natural obstacles make friendship a comparatively fee- 

ble and rare experience with them. Spurred by further 

thought, (which your compiler is never without), as well as 

by many talks, he kept on exploring the subject until he had 

mustered so much matter that he determined to insert a chap- 

ter in his work in relation to the Friendshipsof Women. The 

subject growing in interest, soon became too large for 

a chapter, and finally ended in the volume before us, 
which contains four hundred and sixteen pages. Then 
he goes on to say, in his own language, that he thinks 
friendship deserves a much larger share of the attention given, 
both in life and literature, to love—a singular belief, in which 3 
we opine, he will have but few followers. “Am I deceived 

in thinking, that, in particular, the place of friendship in the 
lives of women is a subject which, if soundly{discussed, and 
set forth with mastery and sympathy, may give precious gui- 
dance, comfort, and inspiration to thousands of embittered 
and languishing souls? Will not the large number, who are 
qenied the satisfactions of unpossessed love, be grateful for a 
book which shows them what rich and noble resources they 
may find in this widely different, though closely kindred, sen- 
timent? Is not such a book especially needed at the present 
time?” In reference to the last question, we should like to 
know why such a book as Mr. Alger’s, (which, of course, is 
the one in his mind) is needed now more than a hundred 
years ago, or a hundred years hence? And, also, what there 
is in it to make a large number of his countrymen grateful ? 
As a pean in praise of friendship—male or female, it is “ flat, 
stale, and unprofitable,” like much that he writes; and as a 
history of the friendships of women it is worthless. We pro- 
nounce this last judgment after considerable reflection, since 
Mr. Alger has the art of hiding his ignorance behind a cloud 
of seeming knowledge. His pages are profusely scattered with 
great names and references, butit is evident that most of them 
are taken at second, or third hand. There is no evidence that 
he has gone to the original sources of information—that he has 
read with his own eyes, instead of through the spectacles of 
others ; in short, no certainty that he has mastered his subject. 
On the contrary, many and indubitable proofs that he has not 
done so. There is an air of easy reference in his quotations, 
acheap and borrowed profundity in his reflections, which 
smacks of popular cyclopedias and hand-books. He divides 
his subject into several chapters, treating first of the friend- 
ship of mothers and sons, and daughters and fathers, both of 
which might as well have been discussed under the head of 
parental and filial affection : then he passes to the friendships 
of sisters and brothers, which is more germane to his theme, 
and to the friendship of wives and husbands, which, in the 
cases which he recites, is worthy of a much more impassioned 
interpretation. This is followed by about one hundred and 
fifty pages on “ Platonic Love: The Marriage of Souls,” which 
is pertinent, and in good taste; by the friendships of mothers 
and daughters, which is absurd again, as in a previous in- 


history of several pairs of female friends; and by “The 
Needs and Duties of Women in this Age.” Such, in brief, are 
the main points of Mr. Alger’s work, and, run over in the 
table of contents, they seem to signify an amount of research 
and scholarship which is creditable to his industry and his 
talents, but which, unfortunately, is not borne out by his per- 
formance. His information is mostly at second hand, as we 
have said, and it is of the scantiest amount, and smallest value. 
The chapter on the friendships of wives and husbands is as 
meagre as it is ridiculous. One would like to know some- 
thing, for instance, of William Habington and his Castara ; 
of Elizabeth and Robert Browning ; and of John Stuart Mill 
and his wife—the noble woman who assisted him in his great 
work on Liberty ; but one learns nothing of either. The me- 
moirs of the English poets contain at least a mention of the 
first; Miss Milford, if no one else, could have enlightened Mr. 
Alger about Elizabeth Barrett Barrett; and surely a page or 
two might have been gleaned about Mrs. Mill. Mr. Alger 
strikes us as being quite as lazy as incompetent in his compila- 
tions. We feel itin The Friendships of Women, as we have felt 
it in his earlier works, to which it is nearly related in the mat- 
ter of insufficient knowledge—a turgid, muddy style, and an 
ambition altogether beyond the power of the writer. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

London Society. December...... Hurd and Houghton.——Vick’s 
Illustrated Guide for the Flower Garden.—Folks and Fairies, 
Stories for Little Children. By Lucy R. Comfort....Harper and 
Bros. 





NEW MUSIC. 


“The Smile whose Sweetness Won Me.” Song. By W. B. 


Graham.——The Soldier’s Prayer. Bass Solo. By Joseph Dun- 


bar—“Day by Day.” Song. By W. R. Demster...C. M. 


Tremaine. 





Hine Arts. 





pinchbecks, of their gems and jewels. His present work, he 


to our readers in this number of the Aion. 


stance ; by those of sisters, which is scarcely less 80; by the 
friendships of women with women; and finally by a running 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS 

The closing of the Academy of Design, from Monday to 
Thursday of the present week, for the purpose of placing some 
additional pictures in the galleries, must be our apology for 
the slight notice of the Water Colour exhibition offered by us 


In the landscape branch we will first make mention of Mr, 
W. Hart and Mr. A. F. Bellows, both of whom have now for the 
first time, we believe, appeared as exhibitors of works in 
Water Colour. Mr. Hart’s manner of working in this material 
j8 somewhat peculiar. There are traces of pen outline through- 
out most of his drawings, especially in the stems of his trees, 

He obtains great brilliancy by the method in which he lays on 
his colours, though, in some cases, a certain amount of rawness 
is the result of this. In his wood scenes rear Bethel, Maine, 
Nos, 452, 486, 491 and 492, there is excellent manipulation of 
foliage. “‘On Grand Manan, New Brunswick” No. 490, is a 
marine view, with bold headland glowing in the sun-light and 
& cleverly gradated sky. “A Mountain Rill,” No. 475, we 
like as well as anything exhibited by this artist, for the con- 
scientious}manner in which the rocks and trees are made out, 
aa well as for the tender bits of colour distributed throughout. 
The same remarks apply to “The“Devil’s Den, BeargRiver,” 
No. 377. “Autumn in the Woods of Maine,” No. 355, is a 
somewhat large drawing, with a great deal of tree stem and 
foliage, the latter being in some passages a study from nature, 
leaf for leaf. In all these drawings of Mr. Hart, indeed, there 
are strong evidences of open-air work, and, notwithstanding 

an occasional crudeness in the yellows, they are for the most 

part very fresh and pleasant. 

And, echoing the last words above, we will say that very 
fresh and pleasant, too, are the several drawings contributed 
to the exhibition by Mr. A. F. Bellows. “Notch at Lancas- 
ter,” No. 374, displays great delicacy and skill in the handling 
of the masses of foliage, and in the transparent effect of the 
water in which they are reflected. There is much of summer 
freshness and tranquillity in “The Androscoggin, at Bethel, 
Maine,” No. 383; and the “Old Mill at Bradford,” No. 384, 
offers a simple but picturesque study out of which the artist 
has made a pleasing rural bit. “The Toll-Gate, Salem Turn- 
pike, Mass.,” No. 390, takes in a somewhat wide range of pas- 
toral scenery, with some excellent renderings of pendent foli- 
age in the foreground, In studies of trees, indeed, the oil 
paintings of Mr. Bellows show that he is a proficient ; and the 
same featheriness of forms, the same fresh, though rather mo- 
notonous, verdure which mark his works in that medium, are 
displayed iv his water-colour drawings, also. 


ART NOTES. 

Those who admire statuary should not fail to see a 
very clever bust in marble by Mr. Byron M. Pick- 
ett, which is now on exhibition in the new art- 
gallery of Messrs, Leavitt, Strebeigh and Co., Clinton 
Hall. This bust is an idealisation of “ Zaone”—a sweet 
Grecian face, with the small head very gracefully posed. 
Visitors will not fai) to observe the artistic manner in which 
the drapery is cisposed, as well as the exquisite finish of the 
whole work. 

A very telling likeness of Mr. Charles Dickens has lately 
been drawn upon stone by Mr. 8. Eytinge, Jr. For truthful 
ness of expression we prefer it to any of the photographs of 
the distinguished writer and raconteur yet seen by us; while, 
as a specimen of lithographic art, it is entitled to much praise. 
It is now ready for publication by Messrs. Ticknor and 
Fields. 

This afternoon Mr. Constant Mayer's painting of “ Maud 
Muller” will be exhibited at Kncedler’s Art Gallery—only to 
invited guests, however, artists, members of the press, and 
others. On and after Monday next it will be open to the 
public. The artist has painted a small copy of this fine ideal- 
ization from Whittier’s poem, with a view of sending it to 
Europe, where it is to be chromo-lithographed in the best 
style of art. 

Mr. W. Marshal), who has been at work for some months 
past on a portrait of General Grant, engraved in the line 
manner, has just finished the plate, from which we have seen 
some early impressions which promise very well. Of this 
portrait—which is from a painting executed from life by Mr. 
Marshall—we shall speak further when the finished impressions 
make their appearance. It is to be published by Messrs. 
Ticknor and Fields. 

Theodore Rousseau, one of the greatest of modern French 
landscape painters, is dead. His works, which were but little 
known in this country, were distinguished by a solemn feel- 
ing for nature ; and, although his style was always open to the 
charge of slovenliness, yet into the rugged forms of trees, the 
plashy pools of marsh meadows, and the lifting fogs of morn- 
ing, he had a remarkable power of infusing the poetry and 
essence of their phases. His works must have been very 
numerous. 

The works of American artists which were exhibited last 
year at the Paris Universal Exhibition, have lately been 
brought back to this city under the charge of Mr. 8. P. 
Avery. They are now on view in the galleries of the Aca- 
demy of Design, where a reception was given on Thursday 
evening last for the purpose of viewing the new attractions. 

Mr. Avery will soon place on view in one of the public 
galleries, a choice collection of pictures selected by him 
during is sojourn in Europe. 


——_-> —_—_—— 

A NOVICE ATTEMPTING HISTORY. 

The Daily 7ridune, in reviewing the off-hand work which. 

recently made its appearance, under the title of “Eighty 

Years of Republican Government in the United States,” by 

Louis J. Jennings, says: parce 

This gentleman, for two e American correspondent of 
the London Timed bas publiabed this book, to make, as he ss: 

“the working men of islands familiar with detail of 

the American Government as it actually exists,” and in hia Pre 
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speaks of “the great opportunities afforded him for| veto was interposed. Matters then became serious. Dr. Sel- 
face, the information sought—the author's daily duties) wyn was again appealed to, and, as much in obedience to the 
Sefling hn into elose intercourse with many of the most active| personal wishes of the Queen as to the advan’ of the sit- 

men of the country.” The “ workingmen” who accept| uation, he yielded his reluctant assent. It would thus appear 
Te enthor's statements as facts, will learn some things that are| that Her Majesty inherits from her great- grandfather the scru- 
entirely new on this side of the Atlantic, even if believed on the| pulous care he used, according to his lights, in the appoint- 
other. On 254, Mr, yy ge his readers that New | ment of the chief pastors of the Church.—London Correspon- 
land is divided into “ five 8,” and on page 70 that| dent of Daily Review. 
« tories are allowed to send two delegates to the House of 

- oe Ay, page 111, the — ~e informed} How FASHIONS ARE Iyrncnocen.—Aay one who sation 
that “ in Iilino' » any person may vote, whether naturalized | the milliners’ shops in Paris during the past few months,} New Taames TUNNEL.—An engineering project, for which 
or not, if he has lived six months in a permanent residence ;”| when the Parisians themselves were absent from the capital, | the necessary parliamentary eae has ~ | pm yeek, obtained, 
the fact, however, being that in Illinois full citizenship is re-| could not help observing how boldly all the fashions of the | jg in contemplation, namely, a tunnel or subway intended to be 
quired-of aliens to entitle them to vote. Equally unfortunate is| past spring were obtruded on the public gaze. Foreigners| driven under the Thames between London Bridge and the 
he in attempting to quote the Constitution, for on pegs 57 he| and provincials, struck with these excesses the Parisian mod-| "ower. The present project has the sanction of the Tower au- 
tells his that there is no choice of President by the elec-| iste perpetrated, while endeavouring to hit upon some happy thorities, and arrangements for the Surrey side approach have 
tors, the House of Representatives chooses one from “ the five | invention that should take the citadel of fashion by storm, and | been already made, The old tunnel is about 1,250 ft. between 
highest on the list,” instead of three; and then adds, “in such | which the leaders of ton, to whom they had been submitted, | the shafts, ‘The proposed subway will be about 1,320 ft. The 
an extraordinary election, one representative from each State| had refused to countenance, secured them as though they | one cost above £450,000; the other is estimated to cost the com- 
votes,” @ very awkward =i informing the workingmen that| were the choice novelties of the season. Hence many & for-| parative trifle of £16,000. It is proposed that the descent and 
ouch Suto ee aor qt dap Ee dame, and many an English one, ambitious ot following | ascent to the tunnel shall be by hydraulic lifts, similar to those 
legation. r more 18 exp. ‘ons of | close! the steps of fashion, w: ave reason to regret her 
Americanisms. He says on page 125: “Sometimes whole| Pp / y ato the present autumn. Par parenthése, in aso in the lange sow hotels, and hat the passengers shall be 


aris purchases conveyed f aft to the other in li f 
masses of men are transported from one district to another, a| one may here remark that it is not the grandes dames, or lead- Sesteeh oak, pot gai oath — poop tes 


which has been named after the inventor, gerrymander-| ers of iashion, as they are styled, who really introduce the | tem of accumulating for The friction wil be 
fog” If he had not relied so implicitly on “the most aetive| changes in the mode when these are particularly abrupt or | so much reduced by the exactitade of ihe fitage iene 
public men of the ome. he would have learned that that| striking. This is left to the actresses at the more fashionable | lence of the materials and workmansbip employed, as to make 
Process was called pipe- aying, and that gerrymandering theatres—whose toilettes in modern comedies outstrip ina the power of ore man amply sufficient for working an omnibus. 
refers to districting a State for Congressional purposes, so as to| marked degree those of the grand personages they are sup- | The bottoms of the shafts will be on the eame level, and the sub- 
reduce the minority to the smallest possible number of represen-| posed to represent—to certain classes of women who are way will dip in the centre, to give speed and to accumulate force 
tatives of their party—a totally different thing. His allusions| allowed large discounts on their purchases, in consideration | for the last half of the journey. 
to the Tenure-of-Office bill indicates that he must have known of| of their being the means of introducing particular novelties, 
that bill only from the P (who him once with | with the view of rendering the public familiar with them, and 
an interview to explain bis policy), and not from a perusal of| drawing on the more lukewarm and timid of their sex to {ol- 
the bill itseif. low the example they set. Indeed, it is matter of notoriety 
ae many as Be ae ~~ 7 yy EK. only — 
d ies of g e and elegan ing with toilettes 
men To mone oa, | aoa eta ee 
e annual meeting o y was heid on the nst.| between the lakes in the Bois de Boulogne, pg the 8 ; hs 
use we 10 ne mrt ln, dig Zn, ma | wan ony ory avai pars oe own In ey Eun tr a uae 
ing now upon the roll 6,228, of whom 2,012 are resident mem-| which it is desired to introduce, but pay them a fixed daily | 1) be expected for it hereafter is not wer? easy te be Geter. 
. The gross receipts during the year were $9,543 47 ; ex-| sum for thus displaying themselves. A single robe, or a single an he at aanuaian of Mic. For, bectasiier. Mathern, bee 
penditures, $9,866 25; leaving a balance in favour of the trea-| mantle of some precise form and shade of colour, would, un- tow lately permitted hhlen to eek Be lene thaw tue gudnene for 
~~ FA $177 22. The funds of the Society now amount to| less very striking, fail in attracting any particular attention ;| 7 ok } of a mutilated copy of that im bee though 
295 44. During 1867, 5,000 volumes of printed matter | several examples, therefore, have to be exhibited at the same cated eameneh Ghaneak Gamial a ceetiv in’ his hon Ske 
alone were added to the library, and in addition to many vol-| time, and the display goes on day by day until a hit is made} ooond folio is pant ~~ A a coe on theen ate ” 
umes of newspapers heey tea The number | or failure becomes evident.— Tinsley's Magazine, What would Steevens neve thought of Mr. Fox, if Se could 
pote sr gt lg 000 the Society is about 85,000, and of have foreseen that £105 would have been publicly offered for 
pu hall 8. Bidwell read an interesting memoir of the three leaves only of one of the quarto editions? The first 
late Chancellor Reuben Hyde Walworth g folio, valued in 1785 at seven or eight guineas, now realizes 
Mr Frederick 8. Ooasene coun ot hical sketch from £400 to £500, if in a perfect, genuine state. There is, 
FR oe — yn er Hall Fae im 4 oes - however, “ much virtue in an if.” Imperfect copies are nearly 
the Librarian, in consequence of the indisposition of ane rad as plenty as blackberries, but we do not believe that there are 


‘ above a dozen absolutely perfect ones known to exist. 
The following officers were elected for the year 1868 :— 

t, Hamilton Fish, LL.D.; First Vice-President, 

i nd Vice-President, Gulian C. Ver- 





Poland, as shown by the census of 1868, the most correct census 
that has been taken, was 5,888,534 ; previous returns were below 
the truth, being taken from the returns supplied by the land- 
owners for the conscription, Excluding the returns of the cus- 
tom house of Wierzbolow, as representing nearly the exclusive 
transit to Russia by railway, the Consul puts the external trade 
of Poland in 1865 at 31,500,000 roubles—viz., 16,100,000 roubles 
imports, and 15,406,000 roubles exports, corn, timber, and 
wool furnishing nearly four-fifths of the exports. 







































VALUE OF SHAKSPEARE’s Works.—The fluctuation in the 
value of early editions of Shakepeare is amusingly illustrated 
by the following observations of Steevens, which occur in his 
edition of 1785 :—“ An ancient quarto was sold for sixpence; 
and the folios 1623 and 1632, when first printed, could not 
have been rated higher than at ten shillings each.—Very 








Tae ORPHAN.— 


My mother, does thy gentle eye 

.00k from those distant stars on me? 
Or does the wind at evening bear 

A message to thy child from thee? 





The vesper bell !—’tis eventide ; 
I will not weep, but I will pray ; 
God of the fatherless, ’tis Thou 
Alone canst be the orphan’s stay! 


EsTABLISHMENT OF OUR TRANSATLANTIC Ferry.—The 
Cunard Steamship Line was commenced about twenty-five 
years since. Sir Samuel Cunard, of Halifax, had conducted 
tor years a line of ets between Halifax and England— 
tub-like vessels, widely known as coffins, several having gone 
down under the wintry waves of the Atlantic. Sir Samuel 

ad accepted a subsidy and Jaid the keels of four steamers of 
tons, to run between Halifax and Liverpool, with a small 
steamer to go from Halifax to Boston, after the Great Western 
had upset the theories of Dr. Lardner; but on his way home 
by that vessel he was suddenly stopped at Bristol by news 


Earth’s meanest flower, heaven’s mightest star, 
Are equal in their Maker’s love ; 

And I can say, “ Thy will be done,” 
With eyes that fix their hopes above. 


—Letim14 E. Lanpon. 





TOTAL IMMIGRATION IN 1867. 


The following table shows the total number of emi, ts 
= errived at this port in the past year, with the nationali- 





INCOMBUSTIBLE Woop.—According to M. Schattenman’s ex- 
periments, says Galignani, there is an casy and cheap way of 
rendering w i bustible : it sists of coating it with 
chloride of lime [chloride of calcium seems to be meant, which is 
87| a different thing from chloridejof lime]. It is true, he continues, 
79| this will only protect the surface, but it will prevent the flames 
44| from spreading. The operation (with solution of the chloride] 
42] should be repeated twice with a common white-washing brush. 
The cost is at the rate of about 5f. per 100 square metres, the 
liquid costing 1f., and the rest being the man’s wages. Where 
chloride of lime cannot be had, it might be made by treating 
chalk with bydro-chloric acid. 


of the Suffolk bar and presented by the late George Bond to 
a large meeting, and adopted by acclamation. With these in 
his hand, Cunard returned to London and waited on the ad- 
miralty. ‘‘ See,” he says, “ my prediction verified. I told you 
the boats were too small ; the Bostonians say they must come 
through to Boston, and that they will settle the question of 
the Northeast boundary, give me ten thousand pounds more 
and I will enlarge the steamers and extend my route to Bos- 
ton.” They gave him the additional sum and he went on to 
Glasgow, broke up the keels already laid, and built the Brit- 
annia, Acadia, Caledonia and Columbia, the pioneers of his 
line to America. 








PHOTCGRAPRY ON PORCELAIN OR GLAss.—The following 
curious method of transporting photographs on to ceramic sur- 
-———| faces has just heen patented by M. Grune. The usual negative 
saaceognenel 422,731} on glass is coated with a fusible glass by the heat of a common 
cupelling furnace, and the image is thus protected and positives 
are got frem the negative by collodionising the image side of the 
negative in « dark room with iodised collodion; and after it is 
ern Maine to the New York line, is and long has been heavily | developed it appears in reduced silver. Before the collodionised 
engaged in the fisheries. The business began with the settlement| surface is cas dry, a sharp point of a needle is run all along 
of those States, and their proximity to the fishing grounds and| the borders, and the plate is then immersed in water containing 
the nautical tastes of oe have kept it up until the annual| 5 per cent. of glycerine. The film of collodion soon floats on 
outtte ent returns from, m are rated at $11,000,000. In/the liquid. The film is taken out when wanted, and its silver 
1865 the trade of that city with the provinces was $6,000,000, | surface changed to gold by chloride of gold, or to the appeer. 
while the imports from Canada amounted to-$11,000,000. Boston | ance of steel by chloride of platium, &c., after which it is dipped 
alone has $27,000,000 at stake in this trade. This trade hasbeen| into a solution of metallic salts, which, by the action of fire, 
injured by the Grand Trunk Railroad carrying a large share of| will yield certain colours according to the operator's wish. |The 
it to Portland, and new disturbances are apprehended from the| film is now carefully laid on the porcelain or glass to be 
completion of the Pacific Railway that will enable San Fran-| adorn ed; sand it sticks by means of diluted glycerine aud a oa 
cisco to supply the interior with fish, spices, sugar, coffee, teas,| brush. lt is then coated with a vitreous flux, and beco 
wine, and silk more cheaply than Boston ean do. 1n 1865 Mas-| permanently fixed in the farnace. 

Saint na St a ee rin, ete 

815,500, : ns emplo; Oo and mackerel fish- 
ha returning 385,165 quintals of: cod and 283,000 barrels + ona Unrapry! Potaxp.—The British Consul-General at War- 
kerel, valued at $4,832,218. The total Massachusetts interest in | ®4¥, Teporting to the Foreign-offive on the trade and commerce 
fishing is thus made in excess of $11,000,000 annually, employ | of Poland in the year 1866, declares himself unable to discern 
ing 187,000 tons of shipping. But the whole natio tonnage | ®2Y improvement. The returns show 2186 cotton factories, em- 
e in the fisheries dwindled from 203,459 tons in 1862 to| ploying 12,800 persons, and producing to the value of 5,053,556 
$0°bd tons in 1866. The subject is, for these reasons, coming | roubles ; 1031 woollen factories, employing 8577 persons, and 
into prominent discussion in Boston and New England, and we| Producing 6,217,913 roubles ; 40 sugar factories, employing 8528 
are sure that anything the nation can do to benefit so important | Persons, and producing 8,733,925 roubles. The total number of 
a branch of industry without general Joss will.be immediately | #ttisans and handicraftsmen, including about 40,000 employed in 
conceded. The hope is that the fisheries will rally with the | manUufactories working on agricultural and animal uce, was 
general improvement, so as to need no aid —Philadelphia North | returned in 1865 as 92,471, and the total value of the produce 
American. exeeeding 72,000,000 roubles. The want of labour and capital 
for agriculture is re oul felt. In 1866, the year under review, 











RecENT IMPROVEMENTS IN Mrixinc.—For centuries the 
mines of Mexico, of Peru, and Chili, haye been worked to 

roverbial profit, under difficulties that are not in California. 
= Europe, lean gold and silver ores, in very deep workings, 
are still the most envied investments. So would be our gold 
mines of California, if their undoubted superiority were under- 
stood abroad. But California, with the best chances to offer, 
is perhaps the Only mineral country in the world where the 
press decries its mines and unwittingly sends abroad advice 
not to come and invest in this our best and most attractive 


Tue New ENGLAND FisHEertes—New England, from east- 


roperty. 

r Gentlemen of the press, we pray you to inform yourselves, 
and we know you will alter your verdict. Instead of listen- 
ing to men about town speak among the veritable miners who 
are producing sixty millions of gol and silver annually, and 
be assured that = will find quite a different picture to pre- 
sent to capital abroad and at home. There is not a day that 
you may not chronicle a mine that is paying what no other 
industry does. However, in the time of our experience, some 
may have been misguided (and let us freely admit it), gold 
mining has now become a science, and a safe industry to 
those who use ordinary discrimination. Moreover, whatever 
our mines have paid, it has been from only one-half of the 
gold which fire assay proves to be in our ores. Now, by new 
process of finer pulverization, our miners are beginn fs 
shown by ample proofs at Mariposa) to add to their profits 
the greater part of the other half of the gold hitherto lost, 
and at no appreciable additional cost of reduction. We need 
not say that this improved process is about to double the val- 
ue of our gold mines generally, and to bring into use many 
mines now not available cn account of the impracticability of 
getting more of the contained gold from the ore by present 
modes of reduction.— Alta California, 


FRANCE AND Prussia—The Avenir National contains the 
following :—1t was easy to foresee that the embarrassment which 
the French Goverhment has thought it desirable to create for it- 








Tue QUEEN AND THE Rirvatists.—There are 
ous circumstances attending the Ee pee of 
wyn, of New Zealand, to the bi 


some curi-| many persons were 0 to sell their corn standing; these 
Sel- coege Wane chen bought y Jew speculators, who had little capi- 
known that i tal themselves, and considerable waste ensued from neglect and 
the sce was off to him in the instance, mismanagement. It is thought that tracts of will go 

and he declined it. Lord Derb cast about for another | out of cultivation in the hands of proprietors, owing to 
, aD upon a whose name it would | inability to find capital for buying seed and paying for labour. | self in Italy would give fresh strength and boldness to M. de Bis- 

Ber Majesty an Ve po mentioning the namo to the Queen, | One cause of the scarcity of capital for the raising of corn is the| mark. In point of fact, the minister of Foreign Affairs for the 
: heard of beetroot y erat 
bim : 





: .——, who is he? I never Of] attention given to the culture and of | Grand Duchy of Baden spoke a few days ago, clearly and 
betore.”” This was an awkward beginning ; and on Lord | sugar, which is one of the most profitable commercial » a- | citly, of a proximate annexation of that state to the con’ 

Derby to explain, it came out that he was a Ritu-| tions; beetroot sugar is protected by a duty on impo sugar. | of the Noruf. - It is too late now to say to Prussia that she must 

alist. was for the Q who at once refused | The cross roads and bridges, now that they are no longer in the | not crors the line of the Main. She has already crossed it. What 

her sanction. Lord had all bis labours over 





i 





to Saige Ge hateneun, Geserined, as patting into-ce bed o does it signify to us whether the people of Baden send ties 
again ; but he pitched upon another clergyman with just the | con ton that they are almost mpansuble except the height of | to the Parliament of the North or not, when we have al im- 
frosts; and consequent inconvenience is 


: 


ome Ag te} thy Fd 


immense, especially in the early spring. The population of k? It was after Sadows that our diplomacy should have 








from America. Resolutions had been prepared-by a member— 
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been ecked the ambition of Prussia. Instead, 
h a protect a remained of the independence of 
Bavaria and Wurtemburg, 


it looked for territorial compensation, 
which, even if granted, would have been insignificant. ae the 
mischief is done, and our position in Italy would prevent - rom 
undoing it, even if it were in our power to repair it. Our a 
est and our duty is to resist—not German unit , but that - aay 
and illiberal form which Prussia has imp upon _ jut = 
only means which the French Government possesses of exer: 
ing an action at once indirect and effi 8 on this point would 
be to restore to France so much liberty that the liberal and de- 
mocratic movement in Germany may @ d and become trium- 
hant over the military party in Berlin—the constant ally of 
aseia, Unhappily the second expedition to Rome has not been 
undertaken to inaugurate at home the restoration of liberal ideas, 
and we have been carefully told that it has been directed against 
the revolutionists at home and ab’ M. de Bismark may 
therefore continue his work with the utmost tranquillity of mind. 
We have once before been simple enough to promote his designs. 
We are doing his business still better to-day. 











Jomrr Stock Operations IN LONDON.—The Railway 
world was thunderstruck a by the appearance of a circu- 
lar from the Directors of the Midland Railway Company of Eng- 
land, demanding five millions sterling. Their capital is already 
£25,000,000, debts and ehares together, but they are building a 
line of their own from Hitchin to London, and making other 

t extensions, all of which the directors say will cost, £3,350,- 
sterling more than they anticipated. The only excuse they 
offer is that the cost of entering London “ would seem to defy 
all previous caloulation.” Moreover, they have spent £960,000 
‘for “ new engines, plant and rolling stock,” to meet the increas- 
ing traffic of the Company, and want £540,000 “to meet 
future requirements,” or £5,000,000 in all. In the depressed 
state of Railway market this circular producee almost a panic, 
shares in the Midland dropped eleven per cent., and all Railway 

property was affected. 
. 


New Yore's@ixPenpiTures DouBLED By PaRis.—Paris- 
ians must by this time recognize the truth that civilization is 
costly, M. Haussmann’s Budget for 1868 has just been publish- 
ed, and it appears that the expenditure for that year, “ ordinary,” 
“extraordinary,” “supplemental,” and “special,” is to be £9,- 
808,482, and the income exactly the same. Of this enormous 
sum only about £2,000,000 is allotted to the execution of 
great works, and less than £100,000 will be borrowed. The 
taxation of Paris is therefore, equal to at least £3 10s. per 
head, or, we believe, about three times that of London, which, 
though not so rich as Frenchmen think is decidedly the richer 
city What would not King Thwaites do in ten years with 
a revenue of ten millions, and a power of say it to any 
amount without popular interference ?~ London tator. 





Drary oF A DarryMAN.—Been reading a ignorant Article in 
@ public journal saying that our 4 penny Milk aint worth more 
than 8 farthings a qt. no allowance made for talent loss of time 
and labour in improving upon natur. Then people nowadays 
are so finicking—they look in the milk-jug for'perfect purity! 
why, what is perfect purity? It’s a wisiom, where will you find 
it? In the House of Parleyment? Why their ekim is worser 
than our by a long chalk. e don’t witiate a constituency by 
giving them horrid lucre, we only employ natur’s uniwersal sol- 
vent water, and what else ought a liberal and discerning Public 
to expect but water in this whale of tears !——half of all the In- 
fants in this Country perish before their 5 year old say the Sta- 
tistics, and we're to be held responsible because Towo milk don’t 
nourish as it ought to! Prepostrous! as if a Dairyman wasa 
Ner<: whereas (when his profits is not affected) his feelings tallies 
with the sentiments of a Howard, and he overflows with the milk 
of human kindness, ——Look at the Rivers, how cruelly they ‘re 
abused—Rivers from which we draw our necessary supplies— 
how can a pertikler Public have its milk a sweet eky-blue when 
the lovely streams which meanders through the flowery meads, 
is contaminated by Dyers and Scourers?—We always had to 
bear a deal of opprobrum, and ess knows we often 
beneath the yoke. Happily no law can touch us, for Water 
ain’t like a artificial pison, and falls of necessity within the Pale. 

Punch, 


TRIMONY In Russta.—Our [rish major, during the dinner 
given by the lady of his love, to welcome his auspicious arrival, 
was told a very singular circumstance. To his immense amaze- 
ment, he learnt that his fair enslaver, although certainly the law- 
ful widow of one husband, has nevertheless three others all living, 
in perfect health and spirits, Firstly, she married a French tutor 
who became a Moldavian subject to facilitate his espousals ; an 
has since set up a cook shop. Secondly, she married an ex-Cabinet 
Minister, who afterwards desired to unite himself with the politi- 
cal party opposed to her conne¢ tions ; and an amicable di- 
voroe for hat purpose. Thirdly, she married a young medical 
man,who opportunely offered himself for the vacancy,and who had 
been since ascertained to have two other wives who could estab- 
lish a prior claim to him. Fourthly and lastly, she married a 


in, to cancel the preceding nptials; who, su uently, hay- 
fog besa made a colonel in the ‘x urkish contingent, ad, in that 
capacity, unluckily shot himself, in consequence of being unac- 


uainted with the method of loading his pistols. The strangest 
thing is, that the three living husbands were all then and there 
resent, and that the major, the fifth consort elect, sad down with 
and his betrothed to play Tag at lansquenet, and very 
merrily they played it—AU the Year Round. 





Gas anp Arm PuRIFIER.—A paper, containing a description of 

a revolving washer for removing certain im in 
the 

was 


4 for other sani read 
Soottioh Boolet of om tobe. ohn ‘Reid, the manager of the 


inburgh Leith Gas Company recently. The leading idea 
wer, Reid's improved wc omy vy A employ a horizontal instead 
of a vertical e for the gas while being submitted to the ao- 


tion of the shower of water, whereby it shoul ys a thorough 
shower-bath from a copious stream of water jets, f 


passage, 
the retorts. He also — ap tus, 
“i 7, means of Condy's fluid, 


pecbanied th tan of tho Masanie Ledges at tau alin 2 chard ums 
one ic o! 4 

. It was the of what are an aoe © Dees 

of the Eastern Star,” or Enter, epee heme two hun- 

dred ladies, wives, ee sisters, or of Master Ma- 

sons. The Master of Lag Saten tat © bo would hereatier 

Le ie oe of York to have it use its great 


having some token brought into being, and generally oe 
by which wives, sisters, daughters, wien, oat mothers of Masons 
may make themselves known all over the world. In this he in- 
tended no infraction of Masonic law, but he did mean that when 
such relatives of Masons were in{distress they should be known 
without carrying their relatives’ diplomas in their pockets.” 


Idylis of the King was originally published for 
lation in the year 1857, containing the 
ien.” It was then entitled “ Enid and 
and the Fal 
submitted this volume to the judgment of his friends, and 
considerable alterations were made 
ally published two years later. 
poet prefixed his beautiful dedication to the memory of the 
Prince Consort, which is universally known. It is not so well 
known that in 1864 he wrote an epitaph for the mausoleum of 
the late Duchess of Kent, at the instance of the Queen: 


over and over 
middle of the last centu 
diameter of the 
is only six ft.9} in. We are further told that the bell was 
cast in 1716, and that its weight is 11,474 1b. The fact is, it 
was made in 1709, its weight being 11,684 Ib., or 5 tons 4 
cwt.; and it bears the following inscription: “ Richard Phelps 
made me, 1709.” 


tions like these have led the orientals to jodulge in wild 
speculations on the wisdom of the winged creation, whith can not 
only comprehend the present, but foretell the future; in which 
opinion several ancient nations concurred, persuading them- 
selves that they might discover the course of coming events by 
the flight of birds, and the import of those events by the note s 
they uttered 


Tennyson's “ IDyLLs or THE Krxg.”—The first part of the 
rivate circu- 

** Enid and Viv- 
imuae: or, The True 
It is understood that Mr. Tennyson freely 





PONTIFICAL GRATITUDE.—The Gazette de France relates the 
following :—“ Two brothers, MM. Dufournel de Grey, one a cap- 
tain and the other a lieutenant in the Pontifical Zouaves, lately 
lost their lives in the service of the Holy See. When the father 
and sister of these two martyrs presented themselves at the Vati- 
can, Pius IX. opened his arms to the former and held him in @ 

ng embrace. He then addressed him: ‘I have no words of 
consolation to soothe your grief, but I desire that the glory of 

our sons should beam from your breast upon the eyes of all.’ 
hereupon his holiness fixed upon M. Dafournel’s coat the Cross 
of Commander of the Order of the Holy See.” 


ore the Idylis was form- 
In a subsequent edition the 





lage the heart beats life within her breast, 


y child shall bless thee, guardian mother mild, ADVICE To Youne Lapres.—A judge at a cheese show iu 


Ayrshire announced the other day histsolution of what he called 
AnGy children of the children of thy ehild. “the problem of the day.” He advised that the young ladies 
—Leisure Hour. | ¥49 are in want of work, and likely to drift iato the overstocked 


governess market, should instantly apply themselves to the pur- 
suit of cheesemaking—or, in other words, turn dairymaids. Then 
they would be able to earn from £20 to £30 a year, which is the 
present rate of payment; they would find the occupation 
“healthy, pleassnt, and picturesque ;” and, moreover, “ there 
would be plenty of young men after them.” 





THE GREAT BEL or Sr. Pavw’s.—It has been stated, 
again, by numerous writers, from about the 
down to the present day, that the 
great bell of St. Paul’s is 10 feet; whereas it 





“ GREEN BREATH” THE VERY Latest Noveiry.—Congrese, 
says the London Court Journal, has very naturally devoted a por- 
tion of its time to “buncombe.” One W. E. Robinson—an 
Irishman, of course—brought up for consideration a resolution 
relative to the treatment of naturalised American citizens in 
Great Britain. ‘One half of the members of this House,” he 
said, “are Irish ; fifteen or twenty millions of the American peo- 
ple were either wholly or in part of Irish blood, and im 
a short time there would be a hundred _ amilliong 
of men of [Irish blood in this country. Then, if 
England did not behave, they would do as the donkey 
did nmong the chickens—take a dance, and let every one look 
out for his own toes.” He concluded by quoting from Mikes 
O’Reilly, a good Irishman, the following verse :— 
“ We are citizens twice over, 
By the law and by the sword— 
By adoption and by service— 
But our claims are now ignored, 
Say, Uncle Sam! is that the way ? 
d do you really mean 
That you outlaw all faithful sons 
Whose breath is of the green?” 


MamENHOOD,— 


Maiden! with the meek brown eyes, 
In whose orbs a shadow lies 
Like the dusk of evening skies! 


Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet. 


Gazing, with a timid glance, 
On the brooklet’s awit advance, 
On the river’s broad expanse! 


Deep and still, that gliding stream 
Beautiful to thee must seem, 
As the rivers of a dream. 


LONGFELLOW. 








DECEMBER, AND THE NAPOLEON DyNAsty—The month of 
December is remarkable for events interesting to the Napoleon 
family. Sixty-three years have elapsed since Napoleon IL. was 
crowned in the Cathedral of Notre ¢ by Pius VIl. On the 
first of December (1807) Jerome Bonaparte was proclaimed King 
of Westphalia. On the second of the same month (1805) was 
fought the battle of Austerlitz. On the fourth - Napoleon 
entered Madrid, On the tenth (1848) Citizen Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte was elected President of the French republic, On the: 
twelfth (1790) General Bonaparte was named First Consul. On 
the fifteenth (1840) the remains of Napoleon arrived in Paris, On 
the sixteenth (1809) took place the divorce of Napoleon from 
Josephine. On ihe eighteenth (1812) Napoleon returned to Paris 
after the disastrous campaign fof Russia, On the twenty-third 
(1806) Napoleon defeated the Russian at Garnovo. On the even- 
ing of the twenty-fourth (1800) the infernal machine exploded as 
the First Consul was going to the opera. On the twenty-sixth 
(1777) Marie Julie, the wife of Joseph Bonaparte, was born, It 
was on the of December, 1792, that the National Convention 
decreed the penalty of death against all who exported grain 
from the territory of the republic, And the butchery of 
sn ar ve Ill.’s coup @etat which occurred on the memorable 
cember, 


HURRICANES AND EARTHQUAKES.—There has been a singu- 
lar succession of hurricanes, cyclones, or typhoons of late 
throughout the world, accompanied with earthquakes and vol- 
canic eruptions. By the terrible cyclone which recently oc- 
curred in Bengal, 1,000 lives have been lost at Calcutta alone, 
30,000 native huts destroyed in the suburbs alone of that city, 
and 600 native boats and numerous ships destroyed in its vici- 
nity. The crops of rice, jute, &c., in Ben » too, have been 
sadly injured. Since the hurricane took at St. Thomae’s, 
two earthquakes have occurred there, and it is believed that there 
was an earthquake during the burricane. There have, within a 
short time, been more than one volcanic eruption in the ocean, 
and Vesuvius is in a highly active state, The recent severe gale 
in England is said to have been really a cyclone quite similar in 
its nature to that which has just passed over India. Professor 
Brande describes these destructive storms as follows :— 


- Rotstory stenme or whirlwinds, occur in the tropical seas of 
China, the West Indies, and round Mauritius, but never on the 
equator. Their diam is generally about 200 or 300 miles, but 
sometimes exceeds even 500. The centre of the vortex [which is 
always calm] travels at a rate ing from two to thirty milesan 
— La gen yon rt mes a: a -_ 4 stillness rf at- 
mosphere and a rap’ of the meter, ey are, per! 

the Tost destructive of all storms.”’ slit 





Tue Porrry or MurpER.—On Banners carried at the head 
of a column in a Fenian Funeral Procession at New York 


at 4a 





The q' isan i g and an important one, whether i 
there be any essential connexion between hurricanes and earth- were printed these lines : 
quakes, It is not the first time their occurrence has been sim- “ Whether on the scaffold high, 
ultaneous, or nearly (so,—Znglish paper. ma LY lay 8 —_ ae 

—" Is when he dies for man.” 

Tue Vicrorta Cross.—Tho Queen has been iousl. f in is very fine, but the subjo 7 

leased to signify her intention to confer the declaration ef the ma i. bee Fae, appropriate rw 3 subjoined dog 

ictoria Cross on the undermentioned officer and private soldiers 4 high 
of her Majesty’s army, whose claim to the same have been sub- If ever on ba —— hig! 
mitted for her Majesty’s approval, for their gallant conduct at Men os laying man, 
the Little Andaman Island, as recorded against their names— They should, who slew, no matter why, 
viz., Assistant-Surgeon Campbell Millis Douglas, M.D., Privates Policeman guarding van.—Punch. 


Thomas Murphy, James Cooper, David Bell, and William Grif- 
fiths, 2nd battalion 24th NG forthe very gallant and daring 
manner,in which, on the 7th of May, 1867, they risked their lives 
in manning a boat and proceedin through a dangerous surf to 
the rescue of some of their comrades, who formed part of an ex- 
ition which had been sent to the island of Little Andaman, 

y order of the chief commissioner of British Burmah, with the 
view of ascertaining the fate of the commander and seven of the 
crew of the ship Assam Valley, who had landed there, and were 


LuciFER MATCHES IN EvROPE.—The following 
concerning matches are gleaned from a paper lately 
Société des Ingénieurs Civils, by M. Péligot. Ithag 
lated that the number of matches consumed in 
six per head J ned 
Taking the French average as a 
consumed all over Europe in a da: 
presenting _—_ of 600lb. of wood, 


particulars 

read to the 
been calcu- 
France is about 
day : itis eight in England, and nine in Belgium, 
basis, the number of matches 

is about 2,000 millions, re- 
The kinds of wood c! 








supposed to have been murdered by the natives, p og them, viz, aspen and popular, 
are sold by the cubic matre (35 cubic feet). Allowing for waste, 


this quantity does not weigh more than 500Ib. ; so thatin Europe 
alone the number of cubic métres of wood thus burnt amounts to 
400,000, being —— to 14 millions of cubic feet English 

easure, To quantity should be added that of the stearine 
matches commonly called vestas, the consumption of which has of 
late increased very considerably, 


UriiisaTion OF CokE OvEN GAsEs.—An attempt to utilise 
gh Hy off in the process of *cooking has been made in 
Europe. The gases are collected and drawn off through pi 
and cooled, when the tar, ammoniacal liquids, &c., are cond 


Tae LANGUAGE oF Brrps.—The belief is common in the 
East that-all birds have a language, which, through inces sant 
study, may be learned by a man; and it is certain that these 
erial creatures understand each other as well as we do, Upon 
superficial observation, their notes appear to be few, so that we 
arrive at the conclusion that their ideas are so likewise; but this 
need not be the case, since every inflection of the voice with 
them, as with us, may convey different shades of meaning, so 
that their language may be far more copious than appears at first 
sight. Of course, they have made considérable proficiency in 
wae history, and meteorology since they would 





otherw be unable to discern, as they do at a densed li ids benzin hthaline. phate aa 
glance, the nature of plants, the character of animals, From =e con 4 = he ve en. pr = ap = 
and the changes fof the weather. By this knowledge, they The gas = — ing after condensation of the liq a whieh 
preserve themselves from being poisoned, from attacking of course, ord illumi gas, can be uids, in the 
animals which they are unable to master, and from/ manner, inary nating used usual 
remaining longer in one climate than suits their health or 

their provisions, They are likewise extensively acquainted with ; ene 

geography, so that they can traverse vast tractsof country with-} THe TELEGRAPH IN Great Brrrarm.—Statistics collected 
out ever fosing their way, directing their marches no doubt by | in 1865 show that 16,066 miles of telegraph lines, and TT Ash) 


ob: certain mountains, rivers, or coasts, which, from their t Britain, with 2,040 trie. 





ea 

ts of observation, they discover at t distance, offices open to the public, In the same 66, 
act poem desire to” deseribe the shortest di distance be- ot adie ea po between inland stations —ia the Yr ane 
tween any two places, we say, “ As the crow ,” his flight bes | tion of one in 151 to the letters that P, 
ing with mathematical precision in a line, Nos | Office, the number of which wes ? 
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And it’s O my love, my love! 
And it’s O my dear, my dear! 
I's of her that I'll sing till the wild woods ring, 
When nobody’s nigh to hear. 





shed. At the 


seven feet. 


fossils of 


. Termaux, who relates the ci 


JEAN INGELOW. 


AnTIQUITY OF Man.—A most singular and unexpected dis- 
covery has just occurred at Chagny (Sadne-et Loir,) by some 
workmen engaged in digging the foundations of a railway 

epth of about nine metres, in a stratum of 

prom | clay and ferruginous oxides, remains of proboscidians 
oe ants, rhinoceroses, &c. ) were brought to light, compris- 
several black teeth and a formidable tusk in large - 
ments, which, on being put together, constituted a length of 
The depth at which this was found was still six 

metres higher than the level of the most considerabie inunda- 
e Dheune, and in an undisturbed stratum. So far 
there is absolutely nothing extraordinary; but who would 
have a of finding, underneath the bed containing these 
tertiary period, an aqueduct of the most primi- 

tive kind and of human workmanship? Yet such was the 











WHITE. 





















at the bottom, and only 40 in 
is not 


period ; for, althou, 
tum of tertiary 
place, but was transported thither later.—Galignani. 





bad ventilatio: 
all over a 


uman frame. A weak solution of h 
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markets. At Marseilles high prices are still 
and A 
man 


importance ; purchase of silk , 
Soit complete, tel the amount wen india 


bse br tog il be Uesich 
are really ahovelty'? Figured silk r 
re-enter into consumption, In 
has not produced the result e 


novelties. Fashion is not to be 
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Roap Srzamers.—A new | tive for 

been patented by Mr. R. W. 

Edinburgh. It 
feature is that the tires of the wheels 
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impression on the surface. 
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ly thrust into the rat. If 















































the only instance of the kind on record. It is explained 
Ww 


ance, by supp 

seems indeed to have been the fact, that the tertiary 

, fragments above alluded to had been washed into the trenc’ 
by a violent inundation, and thus filled up the aqueduct. The 
- latter is about 80 centimetres 2am, 60 {centimetres broad 
th at the upper surface. It 
easy to account for this principle of making the con- 
duit narrower at the top than at the bottom; at all events the 
small dimensions of the cavity were evidently caused by the 


be, the discovery of this aqueduct does not by any means au- 
ane Se SS caeey the cones of man as far back as the 
is cata deares thee 2 has lately been published on Chess is the “‘ Theorie and Praxis 


n, it is no uncommon thing to see mildew run 
large expanse of whitewashed wall or ceiling. If 
this mould occur in a living room, and it be not destroyed, it 
frequently brings on a complication of painful symptoms in 
the human patient, or, in other words, the membranes and tis- 
sues of the body are known to offer a fitting habitat for the 
Some! and it is transferred from the original objects to the 
rite of lime has 

recently been recommended as a destroyer of moulds in 
rooms, and as their re is both common and rapid in this 
ill-ventilated situations, the remedy is 


Srix, AND THE Stk Trapze.—The Salut Public of Lyons 
a omegpe mans active gr pel demand is 
raw silk, especi at of Japan. Current 

are readil pT ay But while enna tions are 
don, they seem to have relaxed in the 
demanded 


from Europe was 
not a favourable one. Business was quiet, ae & fall 


: 
2: 
BRESeSEKSecwneamuwnr 


cant. Ags re- 
would, no doubt, become brisk- 

were not an obstacle. 
8; but 
cannot in any con- 


pew, ba xpected from 
as in vain have our manufacturers displayed all the seductions 
of the finest forced.” 


roads has 
in, and successfully tried in 
an upright boiler, and weighs 5 tons; but its} have saved 
are covered with in- 
diarubber, which is said to have a singular effect in increasing the 
gtip of ay on the road without doing damage either to the 


either upon rough macadamized roads on the one hand, or o 

soft, or even ploughed land, on the other, without 5 much minent amateur of Brooklyn. 
. On turf the traces of the wheels, it is 

were scarcely visible, and on soft soil a walking stick 


was 
this be the case, the importance of 


iz, White toplay and mate in 4 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 990, 


White. Black. 
1RtoK5 1 K tks:R 
2 PtoK Béch 2 K tks P («) 





‘want of proper tools, as to this day the ni of Africa,in| (a) IfK toBSorQ5. Queen mates at K B7 or Q 3. 
their miserable attempis at what might termed public - - ss ° 
works, remove as little as possible. However that may 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
G. 8., Baltimore, Md.—The best book that we know of that 


der Exoffnungen,” by B. Suble, and G. R. Neumann. 





Movutpy SvBsTances rin Rooms.—It has long been known HESS 
that wan porno of moulds in rooms is highly injurious to c IN NEW YORK. 
human ith ; under certain conditions of dampness and The annual Tournament of the New York Chess Club was com- 


menced on Monday last at the Club Rooms, University Building, 
Washington Square, and pley has been carried on with great 
spirit during the present week, upwards of fifty games having 


took place between Mr. Stanley and Mr. Mackenzie on Wednes- 
day last. 
Q Kr Orzsrixe. 





White Black. White. Black. 
Mr. 8. Mr, M. Mr. 8. Mr, M. 
PtoKk4 PtoK4 19 PtoQB3 oe zem 
KttoQ BS BtoQB4 2 PtoQ4 P tks P 
BtoQB4 KttoK B3 21 BPtksP P 
Kt to K B83 ages 2RtoK(c) PtoK RS (d) 
PtoKR3 BtoK3 238 KttoKB5 QtoQsq 
BtoQKt3 KttoQB3 24 KttksPatQ5 Castles 
tot g Ktto K 2 % KttoK2 Kt to K sq 
Btok3 BtoQ Kt3 26 PtoK5 PtoQ4 
QtoQ2 PtoQB3 27 KttoKt4 KtoKkt3? 
Castles KR PtoK R38 a A ho 
Kt toK2 Qioge 29 RtoQ Bsq to 9 eq 
KttoK Kt8 PtoK Kt4 SORtoQB3 RtoK B2 
293 P tks B 31 KRtoQB tte 
Btke KB RP tks B SZIRtoQBS RtoQB2 
KttoK R2 KttoK Kt3 88 RirQBsqtksR Kt tks R 
PtoKB3 KttoK B5 34 KttoK 56 } co Bé 
PtoQR3 PtoKR4 35 K toR2 to Kt3 (/) 
QBtodeqie) PtoQB4 36 Q tks Kt PtksQ 
And White resigns. 
a) For the puxpean of yim ng P toQ 4. 
6) Castling with K R wo d have been mueh better. 


¢) White evidently cannot at pas take 

of the adverse yeaa ae teR 

t, (d) Quite overlooking 

K 4 should have been played. 
9, With the intention of taking Kt with Queen. 

the gam 
a i 

K P with K 


as up to this point the 


skill and ingenuity by Mr. Stanley. 





Removes Wuitz’s Q Kt. 
Evans Gamsit. 





tires to steam ploughs must be very and must White Black. White. Black. 
tend to promote immensely the use of steam-power in agricul-} Mr. R. Mr. P. Mr. RB. Mr. P. 
DKttORBS KtwGBs |i quogKiss) Kttke QP 
Deprrus or THE Sza.—A French journal says that the sound-| 3 B to Q B4 Bio Qa 12 KPC KtoK BS 
ing of the trans-Atlantic cable have enabled comparisons to be Het oe B tks 3QtoK3 K tks Kt 
made of the of the different seas. a nes FAL BS Bie QRe 14 Bto Q Kt2 4 os. 
they are not of av depths in the neighbourh: conti- ‘oe. Buane OB hos 23 Bat) 
ents. | Thus the Baltic, between Germany and Sweden, is only) { Tinvurch Kikso lirik ich QiokS 
120 feet deep, and the between 9 QtoQKtéch PtoQs 18 PtoK B4 
feet, The greatest depth of channel France and 
eee a the son 3000 nae And White mates. 
where the sea is o epth is more than . Kt tks K P is’s bett: 
‘The seas of the south of are much deeper than thoge of () Tempting Bac fo ake tbe QP with Ki 
the interior, In the narrowest paris of the Girajta of Gibraltar, 4 ; be should have retreated the king, 


been contested among the different players. The game appended 


the Q P on account 
ite’s formidable counter-move. P to 


A very bad move which ought probably to have cost him 


e. 
nstead of this extraordinary blunder, had he simply taken 
it Is difficult to see how the second player could 
e e. The mistake was all the more unfortunate 
ame had been played with remarkable 


A pretty little game in which Mr. Rice gives the Q Kt to a pro- 





*Goop Cn#ER.”’— the depth is only 1,000 feet, while a little more to the east it is . Mack: , 
8.000 feet. At 260 miles south of Nantacket (eouth of Cape| “” Msckenslo gives the K Ks to Mr, Graves of Brookiyn, 
The snow lies white, and the moon gives light, Cod), no bottom was found at 7,000 feet. The greatest depths of Ramova Warsn’s K Kt. 
T’ll out to the ——e se littl all are to be met with in the Southern Sea. To the west of the CunTRE Gamsir. 
Porn my yoy ro h eng, Cape of Good Hope 16,000 feet have been measured, and to the Whe Bleck. White 
Ana ite O 1 nigh 1 oar west of St. Helena, 27,000. Dr. Young estimates the aver- “4 h Black. 
And it’s on ies ce ona age depth of the Atlantic at 25,000 feet, and of the Pacific at| Mr. M. Mr. G. Mr. M. Mr. G. 
Is of her that Til sing till the wild woods ring, ate. LPtoK4 Ptoké 19 QtoQKtS Biogs 
When nobody’s nigh to hear. PtoQ4 P tks P 11 K toR B tke Kt 
Chess PREGEt FlsE rw (Beiriom Hees 
My love is young, she is young, is young, SQBiker BtoQktsen|isPoK Bs Kitok kts 
When she laughs the dimple dipe. ConpucTszp Br CaprTain G. H. MACKENZIE. 6 2 toQ2 Kt tok BS |15PtoKBé KttoK4 
We walked in the wind, and her long locks blew ails 7 Castles PtoQ4 16PtoKB4 Kttks KB 
Till sweetly they touched my lips. 8 K PtksP tles | 17 QtoKKt3b) Kt to K R4(c) 
And I’ll out to the freezing mere, - PROBLEM, No. 991.—By Dr. Alexander. 9KtteKB3 BtoK Kt5 
aoe stiff se i = low, saaee And White mates in five moves. 
An tell my mind to the friendly wind : 
Because I have loved her so.” ait Oe eee 
(6) This move was made in anticipation of Black’s playing as 
Ay, and she’s true, my lady is true! e did. 
And that’s the best of it all; (c) P to K Kt 3 would have won the game for Black. 
And when she blushes my heart so yearns 
That tears are ready to fall. 


ty” Mynheer Paul Dietrich, of Milwaukee, feeling his earthly 
tabernacle, stored with troubles, to be expelled, decided, after 
full enquiry and investigation, to employ Ayer’s Pills. In his 
haste to purify his Uutch stomach, he mistook the directions, 
2 to 7, and swallowed 27 for a dose. This created, of course, an 
ap-paul-ing internal rebellion. But Paul went through the fight 
like a hero, and came off victor at Jast, with a renovated system 
which he proudly exhibits as proof of the wisdom of his choice. 
He advises every body to take Doct. Ayer’s Pills, but kindly 
advises his friends who are ambitious of following his example, 
to “ pe sure and take der right botion.”—[Minnesota Telegraph. 


THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 
Awarded to AMERICAN Suwinc Macurgs at th 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of 





Paris 
e best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There werg eighty-two dil 
ferent hines in tition for the prize. 


" ‘Tus Hows Macurse Co., 
ELIAS HOWE, Jx., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines 
699 BROADWAY, New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
748 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 269 Fulton (corner Tillary 8t.) Brooklyn. 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 











Dye all kinds of Dress Goods, either in the piece, or made up 
nto garments ; also, Shawls, Curtains, Table Covers, &c., &c. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Mantillas, &c., of all fabrics, CLuanED, 
and Gentlemen’s Coats, Overcoa Pants, Vests, 
&c., Drzp OR CLEANED, WITHOUT RIPPING. 

Kid Gloves and Feathers Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re- 
ceived and returned by Express. 

BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
Sand 7 Joun Srauzt, New Yor«. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


DDRESS TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED 
whose sufferings have been protracted from hidden 
causes, and whose cases require prompt treatment to render 
existence desirable. If you are yey or have suffered from in- 
disc! what effect does it produce upon your ge- 

neral health? Do you feel weak, debilitated, easily tired? Does 
a little extra exertion produce palpitation of the heart? Does 
your liver, or w ° or your kidneys, frequently get out 
oforder? Is your urine sometim 





es thick, milky, or flocky, or is 
it ropy on ee: Or does a thick scum rise tothe top? Or 
isa sediment at the bottom after it has stood awhile? 


have spells of short breathing or d ? Are your bowels 
constipated? Do you have opells of 1 Einting or 

to the head? Is your memory im ? Isy 

stantly opens upon this subject? Do you feel dull, listless, 

moping, tired of company, of life? Do you wish to be left alone, 

to get away from everybody? Does any little thing make you 

start or jump? Is your sleep broken or restless? Is the lustre 

of your eye as brilliant? The bloom on your cheek as bright? 

Do = — — in society as well? Do you pursue ae 

business with the same en ? you feel as much confidence 

in yous ? Are your spirite dull and flagging, given to fits of 

melancholy? If so, do not lay it to your liver or dyspepsia. 

Have you restless hts? Your back weak, your knees weak, . 
and have but little appetite, and you attribute this to dyspepsia 

or liver complaint? 

Now, yp yea diseases badly cured, and sexual 
excesses, are all capable of producing a weakness of the generative 
organs. The organs of generation, when in fect health, 
the man. Did you ever think that those bold, defiant, energetic, 
persevering, successful business-men are always those whose 
generative organs are in perfect health? You never hear such 
men complain of being melancholy, of nervousness, of Lay emer 
of the heart. They are never a they cannot succeed in busi- 
ness; they don’t me sad and disco ; they are always 

lite and yesnens in the company of ladies, and look you and 
trem right in the face—none of your downcast looks or any other 
meanness about them. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
6 inflamed by running to excess. These will not pony | ruin 

eir constitution, but those bey | do business with or for. 

How many men from badly-cured , from the effects of 
self-abuse and excesses, have brought about that state of weak- 
ness in those organs that has reduced the general system so much 
ad pened — wes — ean yp . bag a poseiyeie, 
sp ections, suicide, and almost every other form of disease 
which humanity is heir to, and the cause of the trouble 
scarcely ever suspected, and have doctored for all but the right 


one. 
Diseases of these coupes require the use of diuretic. HELM- 
BOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU is the great Diuretic, and 
is a certainScure for diseases of the Bladder, Kidneys, Gravel, 
Dropsy, Organic Weakness, Female Complaints, General ms 
and all ‘diseses of the Urinary O ans, whether exis in 

or Female, from whatever cause 0! ting and no ofhow 


long s' . 
“ifno treatment is submitted to, Consumption or insanity may 


ensue. Our fi and blood are supported from these sources, 
and the health and happiness, and that of posterity, depends upon 


old’s Extract Buchu, established upward of 18 years, 
prepared by H. T. HELMBOLD, Druggist, 
594 B way, New York, aud 
Patcn—$1 25 per bottle, or 6 bottles tor 86 60 aehe nel a 
1c ie, or es for ve to 
address. Sold Uy all Druggists every where. - me 
YOUR CUSTO¥ SOLICITED BY 

FRANCOIS & LOUTREL, 








orders < promyh stteation, We tuapiy swerihing ino 
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THE A'LBION, 





oN 





R. HOE 


PRINTERS’ 


PRINTING 


ADAMS’ 

BED AND PLATEN JOB 

Hand Presses and Inking Machines}; 
and Binders; Stereotype 


AND BINDERS’ 
29 AND 3i GOLD STREET, NEW YORK, 


PRESSES, 








& CO. 


WAREHOUSE, 


AND DOUBLE CYLINDER 


MACHINES, 


AND CARD PRESSES, 
Hydrostatic Presses for Printers 
Blocks, Roller Moulds. 





COMPLETE 


Furnished for Newspaper, Job and Lithographic Printing Establishments, Stereotype Offices of Plaster, Clay, or Paper ; also, 
Electrotype Offices. 
All kinds of Cast Steel Saws of the Best Quality. 


OUTFITS 





FINANCIAL. 





Tiffany & Co. 
550 and 552 Broadway, New York; 79 Due Richelieu, Paris 


STERLING SILVERWARE, 
For the Table or Buffet, comprising all articles of use or orna- 
ment, of the most artistic design and elaborate finish. 


BRONZES AND GAS-PIXTURES. 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particular 
care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 
Designs prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly upon request. 





a aeaealatel WEDDING CARDS, 
588 or 872 BROADWAY. 





IMBREDE’S 
—THREE NEW WEDDING CARD ENVELOPES, 
688 or 872 BROADWAY. 





SIGHT DRAFTS 
ON THE 
CITY BANK, LONDON, 
And all the Principal Cities of Europe, 
At the Lowest Rates, by 
AUSTIN, BALDWIN, & CO., 
BANKERS, 
74 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





Sc at SUPERBLY ELUMINATED 
or 872 BRO. AY. 


TURKISH BATHS, 
No, 83 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK. 
Don’t fail to try one before leaving the city. 





Gentlemen, 6 to 8 a. M., 2 to9 P. mu. Ladies, 9 a. m. to 1. 








E’or Sale by all Druggists. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral. 


‘or Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as Coughs, 





Probably never before in the whole history of medicine, has 
anythin x 80 this" excel and so deep! iy ,- the confidence of 
mankini lent yo or p —y 

Through a eas series of y: A. most of the races of 
men it has risen higher and her 3h their estimation, as it bas 
become better known. Its uniform character and power to cure 
the various affections of the lun; —- throat, hove made it known 
as a reliable protector against While ted to milder 
forms of disease and to wy | children, it is at the same time the 
most effectual remedy that can be given for ——_ —_ 
tion, and the*dangerous affections of the throat an eae. 
provision against sudden attacks of Croup, it ‘should cept 
on hand in every ey f and indeed as all are sometimes subject 
‘= colds and coughs, all should be provided with this antidote for 


Although settled Consumption is thought incurable, still 
great numbers of cases wh disease seemed settled, have 
ny f om letely cured, and the patient am to sound health 
wy Ge Pectoral. 8o complete is its mastery over 

e disorders ef the Lungs and Throat, the most obstinate of 
= merry toit. When a Ca — reach them, under the 


ectoral the oa 
c Speakers nd great protection 
‘Asthma is on relieved aud often wholly cured by it. 


Bronchitis \s generally cured by taking the Cherry 
toral in small ond! bequest doses, ” ” _ 


ae S are its virtues known that we need not publish the 
cates of them fally maluteined. do more than assure the public that 
its qualities are full 


Ayer’s Ague Cure, 


Por Fever and Agu enna Fever, Chill Fever, 


Remittent Fever, e, on or Bili- 
ous pone or, don 4 eed all the affec- 
from Ad 
aoe miasmatic poisons. 


fo te same nek it does one Cuz, and does not fail. Con- 
taining nei ns uinine, Bismuth, Zinc, nor any other 
mineral or vo ha — whatever, it in nowise injures 
any it. The number —“ sportanes: of its cures in the ague 
dist are literally — d account, and we believe without a 
re the history of Ague medicine. Our _ je is gratified 
the 6M ee es we receive of the radical cures effected 
obstinate cases, and where other remedies had wholly failed. 

— Cae resident in, or ees through 


be protected by taking the Ague 


For £' Liver Complaiv ing from torpidity of the Li- 
ver, it -" an excellent Weaedy ctaanintion the Liver into healthy 


Disorders and a lave Complaints, it is an excellent 
na Lee eed y remarkable vty where other 


y Da. 9.0. AYER o ©0., Practical and 
amavis Rowell, Steas., 
Price $1 00 per Bottle, 





Wr 
) om! oa ae ee ee See 
EXCELSIOR IRON WORKS, 
ESTABLISHED 1839. 

Poot of 14th Street, Hast River. 
GEO. BR, JACKSON BURNET & CO. 


CASTINGS 
of every description. 


COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and also 
i TRON RAILINGS, 
and all kinds of 
WROUGHT AND CAST IRON WORE 
for Building and other purposes. 
OREST RAILINGS FOR ROOFS. 
Office, 201 Centre Street, 
Cor. of Howard, New York. 


What are the Effects of 














TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
This is a question which the public has a right to ask, and it 
has also a iy. rh to expect a candid, straightforward and satisfac- 
tory reply. © answer shall be given airly and squarely, from 
the of th 0 have used the prepara- 
tion during the las' laat thirty years 
These competent witnense = dociare, over their own signatures, 
that the prePsPrompay 
Alla the 97 relieve theme og 
fever, 
the low of the bil 
Ly eve: es of headache, 
oan e nervous system, 
Refresh and in’ rate the — 
Promote heal! pounce. 
Mi the of rheumatism, 
Neu in the stomach, 
Cleanse and tone the pint,” 
Cheer the di — spiri' 
fa 
vorably > e e 
Purify all ™ 


Keep the Ht — ones Ser, 
And corrects promptly and without necessitating any interrup- 
tion of the Toxo of life, all those minor complaints 
of the body which, when > ae too often, lead to mic 
disorders of a fatal charac’ 


Those who have tested th the pre tion in their own 
in the cases of their friends, are of course the best judges o! its 
mi —_ and the above summary is simply a condensation ofa 
— of their testimony, covering a period of about twenty- 

years. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & OO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. Y. 
For Sale by all Druggists, 


CENTRAL BRAILRVUAD OF NEW JERSEY ' 


—Conn at 
wangaand Western 

Railroad and its connections, 
AND THE WEST, without change of cars. 


b 
or Chicago, and but two chang 


es TT Pottev ille, Harris 


From foot of LIBERTY STREET, i. River, New York. 
t Hampton Junction with the Dela Lacka- 

and at Easton with the Leh Mid 

a bw line to PI BU. 


GREAT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Three Express trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 


one evening 


SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINE 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &c. 
With but one change of cars, 
Winter ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing Nov. 25, 1867, 
Leave New York as follows: 
6.30 a. pn for Laan se ggg Mauch Chunk, Williamspcrt, 
ilkes! , Mahano >» Se, 
8.30 aM ” Way Tala for for’ eat nieveten hg ery Stroudsburg, 
Water Gap, Scranton, Pi reat Bend, &c. 


9a. m., Fast Line for Zasto 
and the West, with but one ‘anes of cars to Cincinnati 


Harrisb with Northern Central and Philadel hia and ie 
CIRCULAR NOTES Reteent Be Dele cal Se SS Connects st Junction 
And Letters of Credit with wanna and Western mens. Palace 


Delaware, 
Sleeping Cars through from New York to Chi 
12 m. for La ny i ang Mauch Chunk, . Wilkesbarre, 
Olumbia, Lancaster, &. 
00 p. m.—for een 
: p. m.—for Easto 
5 p. m., Cincinnati Rupees for Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch 
Chi ing, Harris —- ieee Chicago, and Cincinnati. 
Connects at Harrisburg r Williamsport, Erie, &c. 
- ing cars to Pittsbe 


510 p. m., for 8om: ie snd Fl lemington. 

5 45 p.m., "for Junction and intermediate stations, 

700 pa for Somerville. 

8.00 estern Express—For Easton, Allentown, Reading, 
Harris —4 Pittsburg, and the West. Sleeping Cars from Jersey 
City through to Pitts! Durg every evening. 

Additional trains are run to Bergen Point and Elizabeth. 


Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of the Cen- 
wr Railroad of New Jersey, Foot of Liberty Street, N. R., at No. 
1 Astor House, 271 and 


at No. 254, Broadway, No. 10 
Greenwich Bt,’ and at principal He Hotels. 
E. RICKER, Superintendent. 
H. P. BALDWIN, Gen. Pass, Agent. 


ERIE RAILWAY. — 7 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Payonia Ferry: 
for Rochester, nae, Salamanca, 


ress, B 
and all points West and 80 
830 A.M. Way 1 Daily, for Otisville and ee 8ta- 


10.00 A.M. Expres ee. 3 = nape, Gstemanen, Dunkirk, and al 





3.30 P.M. Wa Train, for ae ent, iatempediote ~~ —— 
4.30. P.M. a stopp! ng’s Junction. rn- 
: y Sry Stations we west of Turner’s, to Port J ervis, 
is and Warwick. 
5.00 P.M. Way Train, for Suffern and intermediate Stations. 
5.80 P.M. Night me Saree for ae. oo Salaman 
ts South and Wes 
6.00 P.M. res ~ 4 Se —s intermediate & Stations. 
6.30 P.M. Night Daily, for Rochester, , Bala- 
manca, and all points an Bp and South. on 
this Train Socstng es will run through to Cin- 
cinnati withou —e 
8.00 P.M. Emigrant Train, y, for the West. 
Also Way Trains for Boiling Spring, Passaic ' and Paterson 
6.45 and 9. 5 A.M., ey M., rv 4.00, Of, 6.49 and 11.00 Fa 
On Wednesday ky Theatre Train at o'clock, for 8 


and intermediate Stati 


Sunpay Trams —8.30 A.M. Way Train for Otisville—12.00 M 
and 3,30 P.M. for Paterson—6.30 P. ress, for Dunkirk 
Bi 0, Rochester, Salamanca and all points West and South— 
11.00 P.M. for Paterson and Port Jervis. 
ress Trains run through to Salamanca. Dunkirk and Buf- 
falo without change of Coaches, and in direct connection with 
all Southern and Western Lines. 

Perfectly Ventilated and Luxurious Sleeping Coaches accom- 

pany all pose 

s7—Depot foot at ‘Chambers St, 
——Vepot foo! > 

Depo d Cir 


BR 
Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 


e offices—241 Broad- 
New ork, and Long Dock 


H. RIDDLE, 
Gen’l Sup’t. 








HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


FANOY GOODS, 
PERFUMERY, ODOR-CASES, 
IVORY COMBS AND BRUSHES, 
SHELL COMBS, SCENT-BOTTLES, 
FANCY COLOGNE BOTTLES, 
TOILET ARTICLES, &c., &c. 
A Large Variety at Reduced Prices, 
DELLUC & CO., 
No. 635 Broadway, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 





JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
TRADE MARK: 1a GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
W. , nating Namoer 
The well koews Suey AL and POPULAR Numbers, 
s0s3— 404— BF O~ S235 
been assumed by other desire to caution the 
blic in respect to said imitations, BK FOR @ GILLOTT"s, 


CAUTION {An he iniqeetion yen guatad, by 37 he Supreme Ooms 





JOHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO, 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BOooT MAE ER, 
Ne, 290 BROADWAY, 
YORK. 


N.E.Corner Reade 


and Shoes of his own manufacture; also. 





and sold all round 
Gold by all Druggists everywhere, 


Was 


IN) @etele@ ao want eaT 


Soa Gols Leather, Orioket and Baae Pall f 


Street, NEW 
Makes to order and keeps ou hand a om sngeremens of Boots | chased 


agin | cena 


against the use by others the NUMBER 308. 
Huxny Owns, JOSEPH GILLOTT & 
Sole Agent OL John St.. N.Y. 





ATERS’S FIRST PREMIUM pAanos 
Square and bat Mafra Melodeons; Parlor, Ch and 
Cabinet warranted fr ax years 


ag 





able prices 






Se laa 





rooms, No, 81 
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A PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 


GOLD OOIN. 


SECURE PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


First Mortgage,{ Thirty Year, Six [per Cent. 
Coupon Bonds, 

PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD COIN, 
Represent the preferred claim upon one of the MOST IMPORTANT 
LINES OF COMMUNICATION IN THE WORLD, as it is the sole link 
between the Pacific Coast and the Great’ Interior Basin, over 
which the immense overland travel must_pass, and the 

Main Trunk Line Across the Continent. 


The Road is now nearly completed from Sacramento to the 
Richest Mining Regions in the Salt Lake Basin, and is being ra- 
pidly carried forward by the largest force of laborers ever em- 

Railroad Company on this continen’ 
of the road sur- 


pe acces 
on: 
Ren ome the old in ce. 7 d Ex- 


‘The Earn! 
—- for Quarter ending October’$1, were as i IN 
Gross Earnings. 


Operating Expenses. Net Earnings. 
$693,847.92 


$202,088.61 $491,759 31 


This result, however, would have been far greater but for the 
A of —— teams to forward the freight and p 


525 MILES 
OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


RUNNING WEST FROM OMAHA 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
ARE NOW- COMPLETED. 





This brings the line to the eastern base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and it is that the track will ‘be laid thirty miles 
turther, to Evans the highest point on the road, by January. 
The maximum grade from the foot of the moun untains to the sum- 
mit is but eighty feet to the mile, while that of many eastern 
roadsis over one hundred. Work in the rock-cuttings on the 
h the winter, and there is 


“slopes will continue thro’ 
grand line to the Pacific 


now no reason to doubt that a en! 
will be open for business in 1 
The means geovited 9 od ee 5 conatracton of this _ National 
Work are ample. een lae en its Six per Cent. 
Bonds at the rate of fr from ee 001 10 $48,600 per mile, “toe a which it 
takes a second lien as security, and receives payment to a large if 
not to the full extent of its claim in services. These Bonds are 
issued as each woe 4 section is finished, and after it has 
been —* . a ted States Commissioners and pro- 
nounced to be res. @ first-class road, thoroughly sup- 
plied with pat repair-shops, stations, and all the necessary 
rolling stock and other equipments. 
The United States also makes a donation of 12,800 acres of land 
to the mile, which will be a source of la revenue tothe Com- 
pany Much of this land in the Platte alley is among the most 
in the world, and other large portions are covered with 
heavy pine forests and abound in coal of the best quality. 





mw god terminus in the mountains. 

The Uni States Government and the &tate and Cities of 
bave so aided and fostered the Great Enterprise, that 

the Company will assume very light annual Interest ee mer 

and will have the following ample Resources at command for the 

Construction : 


DONATIONS in Lands, Bonds, Concessions, &c., 


cA TEAL STOCK, Net Haraig Sices ino iden]... *1000%000 
e ,4¢., [no lien , 
Ae subordinate li — pedenetne abet euep 3,000,000 
U.8. SUBSIDY BONDS, 26 miles, (eubordinate 
MUNN op Lancche dhambbecesacecteccce webs qecdes vase 25,517,000 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS..................... 25,517,000 
Resources, first 726 miles.........0...0...ceeeeeees $77,834,000 


_.The FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS are in sums of $1,000 each, 
with the semi-annval _— coupons a and are offered for 
sale, for the present, 


95 accrued interest from 
Jul; in a > at hich rate ti they Sield nearly NINE PER 
Celt. PON TAR INVESTMENT. 


rized by the Pacific Railroad Acts of Con- 

peg he Rey the work progresses, and to the same ex- 

eee as the Bo ited by the Goversaaes and are the 

ell lien upon ihe * whole valuable property fu 
aaa hee poaraee 8 \ nrneeee and 

ties, ned to rank 


among THE BEST NVESTMENTS" IN “THE RLD, from 
their unusual attractions of safety, soundness, and profit, 


Conversions of Government Securities 
INTO 
CENTRAL PACIFICO FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 


now realize for the holders from 12 to 18 PER CENT. ADVAN- 
Tt WITH THE SAME RATS OF INTERES 
Bonds can be 


through responsible Bankin 


OFFICE OF THE C. P. R. R., CO., 


No, 54 WILLIAM 8T., N. Y., and of 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


FS a a eg 
NO. 5S NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK 
~ BENEDICT’S 
TIME 
WwaATOHRBE Ss: 
FINE JEWELRY 





SILVER WARE. 
Articles suitable for 
WEDDING PRESENTS, 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


SILVER WEDDINGS. 


VENEDICT BROS., 
UP-TOWN, 691 BROADWAY, 
Between Amity and Fourth Streets. 





BENEDICT BROS., Jewellers, 171 Broadway, corner of 


Courtland Street. 
__ BENEDICT BROS, Brookiyn, 294 Fulton Street. 


that no simjar securit; #0 carefully guarded, and certainly no 
other is upon a co. or more valuable property. As the 
. | Company’s 


7. 
pe nt — subscribers directly, or 
oe Pamphlets, Moe on and i information can be had at 


The Company is also authorized to issue its own First Mort; 
Bonds to an amount eqnal to the issue of the Government and no 
more. Hon. E. D. Morgan and Hon. Oakes es are Trustees 
for the Bondholders, and deliver the Bonds to the Company only 
as the work ay = so that they always represent ap actual 
and productive value. 

The authorized capital of the Company is One Hundred Million 
Dollars, of which over five millions haye been paid-in upon the 
work already done, 

HARNINGS OF THE COMPANY. 

At present, the profits of the Company are derived only from 
its local traffic, but this is already much more then sufticient to 
pay the interest on all the Bonds the Company can issue, if not 
another mile were built. It is not doubted that when the road 
is ao pene g the through traffic of the only line connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific States will be large beyond precedent, and, 
Apne will be no competition, it can always be done at profit- 
able rates. 

It will be noticed that the Unjon Pacific Railroad is, in fact, a 
Government how built under the supervision of Government 
officers, and to a large extent with Government money, and that 
its bonds ere issued bay Government direction. It is believed 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
are offered for the present at 90 CENTS ON THE DOLLAR, they 
are the cheapest security in the market, being more than 15 per 
cent. lower than U. 8, Stocks. They pay 
SIX PBR OBNT. IN GOLD, 
or.oyer NINE PER CENT. upon the investment. Subscriptions 
will be received 7 pe York at the Company’s Office, No. 20 
Nassau canes, and 
cerrniuarsi NATIONAL BANK, No. 7 Nassau st., 
CLARK, DODGE & CO., Bankers, No. 51 Wall st., 
JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 33 Wall st., 
and by the Company’s advertised Agents throughout the United 
States. Remittances should be made in drafts or other fands par 
in New York, and b- bonds will be sent free of charge by — 
Parties Xd through local agents, will look 


them fo for their safe fo oak ive! 

A NEW PAMPHLE T AND MAP, Fane vate the Progress of the 
Work, Resources for Gonstrastio ue of Bonde, may be 
obtained at the Com *s Offices or of ite advertised vertised Agents, or 
will be sent free on a) 

JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 
November 23, 1867, 


THE CEN. PROT. 





EPISC. S. 8. UNION 
aNnD 
CHURCH-BOOK SOCIETY. 


NEW BOOKS. 
In Press, 


OLD CHURCH IN THE CORNER. 

MY SISTER PATIENCE, | 

HOME OF THE TULIP, AND OTHER STORIES. 
THE BEETLE AND OTHER STORIES. 

LIFE OF BISHOP FREEMAN. 

OHAPEL WINDOW. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE BIBLE, Part 2-NEW TESTAMENT. 
CHURCHMAN’S CALENDAR, 1868, 
REDUCED PRICES FOR 1868. 
THH OHILDREN'S GUEST, 
The Rey. A. B. HART, Editor, 


able in advance :— 
sta MONTHLY. 


annum. 
SEMI-MONTHLY. 


— 





Published Monthly. 


Subscribe Now, for the Coming Year. 
Address orders and remittances to 
Cc, G HOUSTON, Agent, 





May be had Monthly, or Semi-Monthly, on the following Terms, 


Eight copies to one address for $1 per’annum, and in the same 
proportion for larger numbers. Single copies for 25 cents per 


Four copies to one address for’ $1.per annum, and in the same 
proportion for larger numbers, Bingle copies for 50 cents per 


TzRMs.—Four copies to one address for $1 perannum, payable}. 35 4 
in advance, and in the same proportion for largér numbers. 
further | Single copies for 50 cents per annum, 


TO PUBLISHERS AND THE PUBLIC. 
NEW PUBLISHING LIBRARY. 
WINDSOR, N. 8. 








In a Faw Wanxs, 
DAROY DUNN, 


OR 
The Haunted Church, 
BY THE 
REV. W. T. BOONE. 


AND In THE CoURSE OB THE YEAR, 

BY THB SAMB AUTHOR, 
JOSEPHINE’S STORY: a Tale of St. Sulple. 
THE CONVERT OF THE TOMBS. 

THE CLERGYMAN ALCHEMIST. 
THE IRON RING. 
AS GOOD AS DEAD: or, Giory’s Goan. 


The Magazine for the Times! 


NOW READY 
The First Number of 
THE NEW ECLECTIC, j 
Containing the CHOICEST ARTICLES from all the REVIEWS | 
and MAGAZINES of the day: 
ENGLISH, 

CONTINENTAL, 

AND AMERICAN, 

On matters PoLitTicaL, Social, RELIGIOUS, ScrENTIFIC, etc. 
The opening chapters of a New NoveL, by ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE, to be continued. 
REVIEWS of the most important New PusLications— 
A MISCELLANY OF NOTES, 











LITERARY, 
ARTISTIC, 
HUMOROUS, Erc. 
Subscription price, $4.00 per annum, for over 1500 pages of ya- * 
luable standard reading, and handsome typography. 

Agents wanted everywhere. 

LAWRENOE TURWBULL, ) Editors 

FBIDGE MURDOCH, § and Proprietor. Ss 
For sale by the American News Co., and News Dealers gene- 


ral y. 





The Mercantile Agency Reference Book. 


The subscribers respectfully announce that the First Edition of > . 
the RErzrence Boox is now ready for deliv The Second Edi- t 
Dg in ew-York, Boston, U 

ladelphia, and other leading cities, will be issued on the 20th 

is the most complete, and in every 
respect the best work of the kind ever published. Specimen copies 
can be seen and terms made known at the head office, Nos. 243 
and 205 Broadway, New-York. 

R. G. Dux & Co. 


NOTIOB OF DISSOLUTION. | 
The partnership heretofore exis the undersigned ' 
under the firm nameof WM. H. RRELL & CO., is this day 
dissolved yA consent, Either party may sign the name 





meted 




















of the firm, in liquidation of its affairs, 
New York, 26th Dec., 1867. son Hi. MORRELL, “at 
OHN H. MORRELL, ” > 
The re of the old firm will be continued under the firny ~~ i: 
2ame 9) JOHN H. MORKELL ’ < ‘ 
& k Place. , 
THE + 


Batablished in 1822. ae 3 

A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in va 

City of New York, and devoted to 

NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURF,. , 

ed and popular Periodical 

the public ef the rate of i now expgties to 

Six Dollars per annum, or 18 Cemts Weekly. 

N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving K 
4 





E'ree, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad- 
vance. 

CuaLon’s QUEEN VICTO 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERTO” 








ANDESFORDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 

Wiixrxs’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 
Wanpzsrorpa’s D. E. 

Tee pe Se of from an original drawing made 


ALBION. 
re! of the above can be safely forwarded Mail or Express, 
on a paste board roller. Pri ce $2 each. ad ™ 


ee ee 


CLUB TERMS.—8TRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 
Sib with any Aifon Engroving to getter up. 
Tam Coriae, #40, with an Engraving 1 each Subscriber, 
a= Cone, SS ee stom (or getiorup, each Subscriber 
ADVERTISING RATE: : 
insertion. F 
3 Ont Ps See an te mea y 
“* “ for one year, standing unchanged, 
may be transmitted in registered letters 
at the Hak Of the Office, orPo. 
Tas carriers at the!residence 
a See ea or enna 
WM. H. MORRELL & 









ie Ait 








72 BROADWAY, N, ¥, 


The New York State Library 


89 Fork Bow, FY. 





